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U.S. Navy ready for Caribbean war games 














SWIFT & COMPANY: 
nation-wide users of 


COMPTOMETERS 


MODEL J COMPTOMETER 


Back in 1907, the growing meat-packing 
firm of Swift & Company purchased its 
first Comptometer. Today, more than a 
thousand Comptometers handle the bulk 
of Swift & Company’s voluminous figure 
work—not only at the general offices in 
Chicago, but at their 50 packing plants, 
more than 250 branches, and at dozens of 
dairy and poultry plants, refineries, oil 
mills and fertilizer plants scattered from 
coast to coast. 


In many of these Swift & Company 
“outposts,” a single Comptometer handles 
ALL the figure work involved. The amaz- 
ing flexibility and adaptability of this ma- 
chine make it ideal where one unit must 
meet all types of figure problems. 


In the larger Swift & Company estab- 
lishments, both Model J and Electrical 
Model K Comptometers are applied to 
such work as billing, payroll, costs, general 
accounting and statistics. 


For a revealing demonstration of 
*“Comptometer economy” in regard to 
your own problems, telephone your local 
Comptometer representative. Or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


Porterhouse steak—on the hoof. Ability to select fine beef-steers is the talent 
of this Swift & Company cattle buyer. Riding from pen to pen, he 
is always conscious of high Swift & Company standards. Here he 
bargains for a plump Hereford, destined for a sizzling platter. 





The daily payroll of 4000 Swift & Company employees working on “stand 
ards” is figured by these operators. Each day’s payroll must be read 
for posting by noon of next day, and the work involves addition 
multiplication, division and subtraction. Swift & Company has foun: 
Comptometers to be the most economical machine for this job 
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A Finer Car 
Throughout 





YET 
PLYMOUTH 


PRICKS ARE 
LOWER 








1. Perfected Remote Control Shift- 
ing with Auto-Mesh Transmission. 


2. Of the three leading low-priced 
cars, this big 1939 Plymouth is 6 
inches longer than one...5 inches 
longer than the other. 


“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 














3. All Plymouth models have the 
same big, 82-horsepower ‘‘L-head’”’ 
engine, giving full power and rec- 
ord economy as well. 

4. New Amola Steel Coil Springs. 
5. Streamlined Safety Headlamps. 
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6. New True-Steady Steering. 
7. ‘Safety Signal’’ Speedometer 


EASY TO OWN...your present car will 
probably represent a large proportion 
of Plymouth’s low delivered price. .. 
balance in low monthly instalments. 





~~ 


ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS—both the ‘‘Roadking”’ and the ‘De Luxe’’—have a completely rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 





INCLUDED IN LOW PRICES: 


“Detroit delivered prices’’ include front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare 
wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with indicator on instru- 
ment panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk 
space (19.6 cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models start at $645; ‘‘De Luxe”’ 
models slightly higher. Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and state, 
local taxes, if any, not included. See your Plymouth dealer for local delivered 
Prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
on “De Luxe” models 
at no extra cost — Per- 
fected Remote Control 
Gear Shifting with All- 
Silent Auto-Mesh Trans- 
mission. Marvelous new 
shifting ease. Nothing 
new to learn! 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS| 
GREAT CAR 


NEW “ROADKING” 
NEW “DELUXE” } 
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Winters 
BETTER 
HALF 






Bleak Winter has a better half 
in Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires, Barbados, 
and Trinidad! 


Magnificent ships await your go- 
ing .. . BRAZIL, URUGUAY, ARGEN- 
TINA .. . luxurious in every par- 
ticular . .. all outside staterooms, 
outdoor tiled swimming pools, 
splendid public salons, air-con- 
ditioned dining rooms, excellent 
food, and unparalleled service 
and entertainment. 38-day De 
Luxe cruise from New York... 
from $480. Fortnightly sailings. 





MOORE-McCORMACK LINES, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


5 Broadway ° 
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Mr. Rascoe’s Letter 


For Mr. Burton Rascoe’s_ excellent 
“Open Letter” in Newsweek for Jan. 2, 
Amen! Hooray! Yeah Man! 

DONALD A. COUTTA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Certainly to be classed as one of his 
better contributions to NEwsweEex is Bur- 
ton Rascoe’s recent upbraiding of publish- 
ers Simon & Schuster for their stupid 
withdrawal from publication of Jerome 
Weidman’s “What’s in It for Me?” 

This action is further evidence that a 
great group’s most dangerous opponent is 
their own hypersensitivity; that their great- 
est need is a program of sound public re- 
lations. 

Certainly the publicity attendant to the 
suppression of Weidman’s work has been 
far more injurious to the Jewish people 
than the work itself. Like the unsound and 
idiotic utterances of self-appointed defend- 
ers of Judaism after the recent Coughlin 
blasts, the withdrawal shows the need for 
thoughtful public-relations work. Coughlin 
was both wrong and ridiculous; perhaps 
this portrayal of a type of individual is 
erroneous, unclear. If so, let the device of 
defense be clarification or contradiction— 
not un-American suppression. 

LEWIS C. FRANK JR. 


Detroit, Mich. 





Camouflage 
Under the caption Arts in your Jan. 2 
issue you refer to “A Camouflager’s Show.” 
Are camoufleurs now camouflagers? 
FREDERICK A. WINKLER 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Technically, Mr. Winkler is right; Web- 
ster lists the word as “camoufleur.” But 
with their usual talent for anglicizing a for- 
eign word, most Americans prefer the log- 
ical English derivative, “camouflager.” 





Appreciation 
Please accept my compliments on the 
finest magazine I have ever read. Your 
reporting of news (often scooping the 
papers) as it happened is a constant source 
of wonderment as to how you do it. 
ROBERT H. ROBERTS 
Spokane, Wash. 





‘Balance of Power’ 

As a Newsweek enthusiast of long 
standing I am very much disappointed 
about a certain article in your Jan. 9 issue 
entitled, “Swift Rearming Gives U.S. Lead- 
ership of Democracies.” 

This article contains a graph showing 
“a balance of power” with democracies and 
their arms set off against the Italo-German- 


—. 
Japanese trio. United States is include 
in the picture. Why this dividing of sheep 
and goats? Are we again lining up with {}, 
European war scene as in 1914? It reming, 
me of graphs that appeared in 1917, 

And why is Russia, which started all 
this arming, excluded? I have always pre. 
ferred your periodical because it remaing 
sane when others heralded war scares, | 
hope you aren’t changing your policy. 

PHILIP R. SAUER 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minn. 


NEwswEEK certainly is not changing it 
policy of remaining sane amid war scare; 
Nor was the table in question intended ty 
be a line-up for the Second World Wy. 
Germany, Italy, and Japan were grouped 
together because each of them has let it by 
known that it shares a commonalty of in. 
terest with the other two. The democracie; 
were grouped together to show how fa 
behind the current arms race has left them, 
Russia was omitted because no reliable 
figures on Soviet rearmament are available. 





Thanks From the A.A.AS. 


The splendid reporting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
meeting here in Richmond last week in 
your recent issue is appreciated by every- 
one connected with the association. 

NeEwsweEEK certainly has a lot of good 
friends among the scientists in Virginia. 

SIDNEY S. NEGUS 

Chairman 

Public Relations Committee 
A.A.AS., Virginia Meeting 


Richmond, Va. 





Non-Objective Art 

In your Jan. 16 issue, page 21, you print 
a story about “Non-Objective Art,” and 
you offend my sense of the proper by put- 
ting it under the classification “Arts.” | 
will admit that some mighty strange things 
pass for art these days, but why do you 
have to put a further strain on the already: 
stretched boundaries? Dadaism and sur- 
realism were bad enough, but in perhaps 
one picture out of a hundred it was possible 
to see what the artist was driving at, if anv- 
thing. This stuff—as pictured at the bot- 
tom of the page—certainly wins the barbed- 
wire bathtub. This collection of zigzags, 
circles, triangles, and whirligigs might better 
have been labeled “Non-Artistic Art”—0 
“Nightmares.” 

Now that I’ve had my kick, let me 
compliment you on another feature in the 
same issue. I refer to Pat Terry’s photo 
graphs of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, which must be a beautiful and 
inspiring edifice. I'll take that in with the 
other sights when I visit the Worlds 
Fair this summer. 

C. B. CARLTON 


Akron, Ohio 
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Habit— 

Wilmington, N.C.: After fifteen years 
of defending criminals in court, David 
Sinclair recently was made District Solici- 
tor. Summing up at a trial of two Negroes 
charged with assault, Prosecutor Sinclair 
last week concluded: “And so, gentlemen, 
| ask for a verdict of not guilty.” Then he 
blushed and muttered: “I mean guilty.” 
But the jury granted his first plea. 


Fantastic Fowl— 


Los Angeles, Calif:: Among other en- 
tries, the show of the Aviculture Club this 





Internatioxal 


month presented a trio of nightmare birds 
—the Cobra-Headed Crane, the African 
White Guinea Fowl, and the Vulturine 
Guinea Fowl. 


Dream Player— 


Hamilton, N.Y.: Ed Eseilonis, 200- 
pound Colgate football player, was never 
injured in his college career on the field. 
Last week he dreamed of smashing through 
the line, fell out of a 5-foot-high berth, 
and broke his hand. 


It Pays to Advertise— 


Jayton, Texas: Local business firms 
last week sponsored a full-page advertise- 
ment in The Jayton Chronicle which read: 
“Wanted—a good soaking rain.” Soon after 
the newspaper reached the streets, so did 
a 14-inch downpour. 


Nonagenarians— 


London: For 24 years, C. B. Gabb has 
been keeping a record of the death notices 
published daily in The London Times. 
During that period, reports Gabb, 9,781 
persons passed 90 before dying—and most 
of the nonagenarians were married women. 
The year 1938, when 489 persons over 90 
died, was typical of that total: 154 were 


men and 335 were women, 213 of them 
married, 
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IN OFFICE 
DUPLICATING 





The limitations on duplicating have 
been removed. Unique Multilith 
methods are capable of producing 
many money-saving jobs never before 
thought of as office duplicating. 






























Now, quality need not be sacrificed. 






The benefits of speed, convenience, 


With MULTILITH 


va variety and quality 
never before possible 
on an office duplicat- 


ing machine: 


Letterheads 


and economy obtained when dupli- 
cating simple jobs, can now be extended 
to include jobs where high quality is of first 
importance. 

Multilith “‘goes all the way’”—turns out 





Invoices * oie RAR ; 
° ver u : 
Checks Receipts everyday duplicating jobs plus attractive 
Sheets business-building literature with text matter 
Ledger 5 
Record and Report Cards in type, illustrations (photographs or wash 
e Notices drawings), handwriting, hand-lettering, and 
ulletins » Circulars color work in accurate register. 


May We Show You . . . a demonstration 
of Multilith’s wider range of uses and higher 
quality of performance that effect greater 
savings? Consult principal city phone books 
for address of nearest MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY. Or write to the address below 
for more information and specimens of 
Multilith duplicating. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
cantata Sai Ltd., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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More than a tourist spectacle 
... here is the full flowering of a peo- 
ple’s joyous spirit, of tropic Nature's 
richest color! Floats and fabulous fetes, 
of course . . . masquerades and tourna- 
ments . . . but more, much more! Let 
the lovely eyes of a Puerto Rican sefio- 
rita tell you how warm the welcome 
... houses and hearts thrown open to 
you... old-world romance mellowing 


the gayety of today. You'll thrill, any 


WHERE THE 
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time, to the contrast of Puerto Rico’s 
radiant beaches and verdant mountains 
. . . her lush plantations and pictur- 
esque old-Spanish streets. Winter and 
summer alike, her warm sun and cool 
trade winds combine in gentle caress. 
But at this season Puerto Rico surpasses 
herself! Every town will be ceremoni- 
ally festive . . . every resort a courtly 


pageant . . . every passer-by a friend. 










TROPIC PARADISE OF BEACH AND MOUNTAINS 


This is the climax of the year . . . of 
any year, of any lifetime . . . the Carni- 
val Ponce de Ledén! See your travel 
agent .. . convenient sailings from New 
York and Miami, also direct air service. 
Or, write to the Government of Puerto 
Rico, Institute of Tourism, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


America’s favorite—for cocktail, 
highball, collins. Try it in a demi- 
tasse of Café Rico—another boon 
from this ninety-million-dollar 
customer of the mainland U.S.A. 


MEET 











MAN ano tHe TRUCK 
Fartners of the Highway 


ILLIONS of loads of merchan- 
dise travel by truck each year 
—wheels on the road and a driver 
in the cab. And now that it’s win- 
ter, the traveling is tough. Pleasure 
traffic heads for cover, but trucks 
—and a man for every truck—must 
stick to the job! Man and truck go 
all the way together, cross-town or 
cross-country —a close and inti- 
mate partnership that means a great 
deal for America. 

Here’s a fact that won’t surprise 
truck drivers, but it may be news 
to you: More heavy-duty trucks are 
purchased from INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER than from the next 


three manufacturers combined... 
There are plenty of sound and prac- 
tical reasons why the man in this 
man-and-truck partnership is so 
often teamed with an International. 
Hundreds of thousands of Interna- 
tional drivers sum it up something 
like this: “It’s a great go-getting 
truck that you can depend on from 
every angle and for any need, and 
that goes for the service too!” 

So much for the partners on the 
highway. Of course the owner be- 
longs in the picture too—and how! 
He’s the BOSS. He buys the truck 
to start with, and that means he and 
the driver feel the same way about it. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
sells more heavy - duty 
trucks than the next three 
manufacturers combined. 


Heavy-duty Internationals 
range from 2-ton up to big 
6-wheelers ... The same 
owner- driver satisfaction 
applies to Internationals of 
4g-ton to 1)4-ton capaci- 
ties. See any International 
Company-owned branch 
or dealer about quality 


trucks and low-cost hauling. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 









in Tomorrow’s 
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Budget Omissions 





Don't overlook the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s budget makes no provision for new 
funds for Social Security Act expansion, 
PWA, the National Health Program, or 
Federal aid to education. Yet, Social Se- 
curity expansion, to provide bigger old- 
age pensions and aid for dependent chil- 
dren, will probably be approved, and 
there’s sure to be at least a strong Con- 
gressional campaign for others of these 
items (particularly PWA) . Also, of course, 
the government may well need more than 
the budgeted amount for relief and the 
farm program. Net result: despite possible 
paring in some spots, the total budget is 
almost sure to be increased. 


Next G.O.P. Nominee? 


While the Democratic picture is still bad- 
ly muddled, parts of the outlook for the 
1940 Republican Presidential nomination 

s are becoming clear. Around G.O.P. head- 
quarters and among many political writers, 
Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio is the real white- 
haired boy. Vandenberg is still a strong 
contender but lacks Taft’s freshness and is 
handicapped by the fact that, as a Senator, 
he has had to go on record on hundreds of 
issues. Bricker of Ohio has an outside 
chance, mainly because he’s Governor of a 
key state. Barton, Dewey, Lodge, and Sal- 
tonstall, who will be increasingly mentioned 
for President, are considered by old political 
hands to be good bets for Vice President, 
but not for the No. 1 place on the ticket. 


Defense Council Shelved 


The Administration has quietly pigeon- 
holed Bernard Baruch’s proposal for a Na- 
tional Defense Council, somewhat similar 
to the old War Industries Board, to super- 
vise plans for immediate mobilization of in- 
dustry and manpower in case of war. This 
doesn’t mean that New Dealers don’t like 
the general idea but simply that they fear 
it would open the Administration to 
charges of fostering war hysteria. 


Jobhunters’ Stampede 


Though little has been printed about it, 
the corridors of the Senate and House of- 
fice buildings in the last few weeks have 
been packed with more job seekers than at 
any time since early New Deal days. There 









are two explanations. First, many out-of- 
work Republicans somehow got the false 
impression that G.O.P. gains in the Con- 
gressional elections would mean a large 
turnover in Federal administrative jobs. 
Second, thousands of Democrats who lost 
state jobs when newly elected Republican 
governors took office are scrambling to get 
on the Federal pay roll. 


Wheeler and Roosevelt 


Note that Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
who led the fight against F.D.R.’s court 
plan and thereafter bucked the New Deal 
on other important issues, is gradually eas- 
ing back onto the New Deal side of the 
road. Roosevelt is doing his part to effect 
the reconciliation. Among recent indica- 
tions: At a White House conference F.D.R. 
cordially told Wheeler there was no one 
better equipped to handle the important 
matter of rail relief legislation. Shortly 
thereafter Wheeler issued a statement 
heaping praise on the President’s opening 
message to Congress. 


Capitol Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washing- 
tonians: The well-founded report that Jus- 
tice Brandeis will resign within the next 
few months—and probably be succeeded 
by a Westerner . . . The fact that betting 
is now 2-to-l1 that Mayor Kelly beats 
State’s Attorney Courtney in Chicago’s 
hot fight for the Democratic mayoralty 
nomination . . . The neat way Justice 
Frankfurter turned the tables at his con- 
firmation hearings by questioning his chief 
inquisitor, Senator McCarran. 


“Tax-Spend-Elect’ 


Here are the facts on the fight between 
newspaper columnists and Harry Hopkins 
as to whether he ever made the often-pub- 
licized statement (revived in Senate hear- 
ings last week): “We'll tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect.” As most top- 
rank Washington newspaper men know, 
Arthur Krock’s and other columnists’ story 
that Hopkins once made this statement has 
been traced back to Max Gordon, New 
York theatrical producer. But, as Hopkins 
presumably knew when he challenged 
Krock to prove the charge, the story can- 
not be substantiated. For Gordon will not 
confirm that he ever heard Hopkins make 
the remark. 


Trivia 
The Democratic patronage committee in 


the House is in a dither because a dis- 
charged employe made off with its files 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


which list the patronage controlled by each 
member of the House . . . Representative 
Patman of Texas was slated for a place on 
the House’s important Ways and Means 
Committee until his dealings with F. Don- 
ald Coster were publicized . . . Justice Rob- 
erts gets more fan mail than any other 
member of the Supreme Court. 





Lima ‘Snooping’ 


Corvespendente returning from the 
Lima conference generally pooh-pooh The 
New York Times’ sensational story that 
Peruvian officers searched the U. S. dele- 
gation’s headquarters, censored news dis- 
patches, cut off phone calls, and the like. 
They say the story simply overemphasized 
a few isolated minor happenings; that some- 
body did pry about in the delegation’s ho- 
tel rooms but that there’s no indication it 
wasn’t a common sneakthief and that all 
important papers were kept at the embassy 
anyway. They add that there were no im- 
portant attempts at censorship and that 
correspondents who steered clear of purely 
local political subjects were generally un- 
hampered. 


Reich Trade Deals 


Expect definite steps soon toward par- 
tial settlement of the trade war between 
Germany and other countries. One plan 
known to be under consideration in the 
Netherlands, France, and Belgium calls 
for a series of cartel arrangements with 
various German industries, involving mu- 
tual concessions. Also, despite coolness 
between the two governments, representa- 
tives of industries in both Britain and 
Germany are working toward some sort 
of understanding. It’s quite possible that 
the British Federation of Industries will 
send a formal delegation to Berlin within 
a month or two. 


German Opinion Change 


There’s now no doubt that the latest 
anti-Semitic excesses in Germany have 
finally caused a feeling of humiliation and 
consternation among large sections of the 
German people. This is revealed guarded- 
ly in many letters received here from 
Germans who previously expressed no 
criticism of the Nazi regime. At a Berlin 
cocktail party recently, a diplomat asked 
Reichsbank President Schacht whether 
many Germans seemed pleased by the 
anti-Semitic wave; “I haven’t found any,” 
was the quiet reply. Incidentally, the fact 
that no effort was made to squelch stories 
of Goebbels’ love scandal tends to back 
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up reports that he’s to be made scapegoat 
for the anti-Semitic blundering and that 
the Hitler regime no longer cares to shield 
him. 


Italian Suicides 


As in Germany, Italy’s recent anti-Se- 
mitic measures have brought a wave of 
suicides. But news of the Italian deaths 
hasn’t yet been handled in the press. By 
far the largest proportion of these suicides 
have occurred among Jewish army and 
navy officers, a somewhat smaller number 
in teaching and other professions. An un- 
official check of part of the list of Jewish 
naval officers “automatically retired” 
showed that 11% of them had later com- 
mitted suicide or had died under circum- 
stances that pointed to suicide. 


Syrian Crisis? 

Although censorship has pretty well 
blanketed news on the subject, France is 
facing increasingly serious troubles in Syria. 
Information leaking through multiple 
sources indicates that the area is experienc- 
ing almost daily incidents involving loss of 
life, that much of the trouble results from 
the fierce Druse tribes’ agitation for a gen- 
eral anti-French insurrection, and that Ital- 
ian propaganda agents have become partic- 
ularly active in the Syrian interior. In view 
of this and the generally threatening Med- 
iterranean situation, Paris will soon an- 
nounce formally that it is postponing the 
granting of Syrian independence, as had 
been agreed by treaty. 


Foreign Notes 


The Commissioner for Crown Lands is so 
tired of seeing 145 Piccadilly, where King 
George lived while Duke of York, go vacant 
that he’s now willing to let it to practically 
anybody who'll pay $10,000 a year... 
Britain will establish a strong garrison on 
the island of Penang, which she’s quietly 
fortifying as a defense “watchdog” for the 
Singapore area . . . Reliable report is that 


. Hjalmar Schacht may soon resign as 


Reichsbank president and be succeeded by 
his protégé, Dr. Brinckmann; Schacht may 
then become head of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle. 





Rail-Truck Fight 


"here hasn’t been much open contro- 
versy but the railroads and long-distance 
trucking companies are in a bitter rate 
war about which much may be heard in 
the future. Background factor is that 
truckers failed to go along as promised 
with the higher rates adopted by the rails 
in 1938 and that, as a result, truckers’ 
business has increased while rails declined 
(November figures—trucks up 19%; rail- 
roads down 2%) . Note that roads now are 
striking back with a series of specific 


freight reductions, including slashed rates 
in auto-producing areas where trucks in 
the last few years had grabbed 50% of 
their business. The ICC, apparently sym- 
pathetic, has refused to suspend the new 
lower rail tariffs. 


Douglas to Quit? 


Here’s the lowdown on all the rumors 
that SEC Chairman Douglas has agreed 
to resign in March to become dean of 
Yale Law School: A Yale committee is 
now canvassing the possibilities for a new 
dean to succeed Judge Clark, and some of 
the members are known to favor Douglas. 
However, he has not yet been approached 
on the subject in any way. It’s known 
that he feels he has completed only part 
of the work he hopes to perform on the 
SEC, but close friends say he himself 
doesn’t yet know whether he’d accept the 
Yale job if it were offered. 


Bright Building Outlook 


Most authoritative summaries on the 
1939 building picture can be boiled down 
to this: There won’t be an actual boom 
but, conservatively reckoned on a dollar 
basis, construction work will gain between 
8 and 15% over 1938. Outlook has de- 
cidedly improved in commercial and in- 
dustrial fields where stimulus will come 
from returning business confidence, long- 
deferred expansion plans, and the govern- 
ment defense program. Because individual 
homebuilders won’t be unusually active 
until business recovery has continued 
longer, emphasis in residential building 
will be on multiple-dwelling construction. 


Dissension Among Accountants 


While accountant groups are busy de- 
fending their profession in public eyes as 
a result of the McKesson & Robbins 
scandal, there’s a hot internal fight brew- 
ing within the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Minority members, long dis- 
satisfied with their lack of power within 
the institute, are laying plans to demand 
a government investigation of the internal 
setup. They'll charge that the group is 
controlled by a few top houses which get 
most of the important corporate business, 
that these houses retain control by putting 
large numbers of their employes on the 
institute’s membership rolls, and that the 
dominant group has always condoned too 
lax accounting procedures. 


Capital Market Outlook 


Authoritative Wall Street opinion is that 
there'll be little increase in important new 
stock and bond issues in the next month 
or two, but that further business improve- 
ment may cause this new-capital market to 
open up in the spring. In that event, em- 
phasis will probably shift from bond issues 
to stock financing as a means for plant ex- 
pansion and replenishment of working cap- 
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ital. It’s now a fair bet that food-procesg 
and copper-mining companies will start th, 
ball rolling, with oil companies Joining jy 
later. 








‘Defective Nickels’ 


Here's the reason you have probably 
seen few, if any, of the new Jeffers, 
nickels. Amateur and professional colle. 
ors have been hoarding all the new nickek 
they can get, as a result of rumors thy 
the coins are defective (slightly offsiz 
and made of imperfect alloy) and thy 
the Treasury is recalling them. Actually, 
the hoarders are just wasting time apj 
effort. The nickels are completely satis, 
factory. The U.S. Mint has already strug 
off about 30,000,000 of them and yi 
continue turning them out as scheduled, 





Entertainment Lines 


A Paramount executive went to Wash. 
ington last week to discuss plans for FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover, who helped write 
“Persons in Hiding,” to do other scripty 
. . . The radio industry is chuckling he. 
cause two programs produced by the same 
agency, one costing about $9,000 a week 
and the other $950, stood within one point 
of each other in the popularity ratings... 
The script for “Zaza” called for a woma 
to yell “Pig! Pig! Pig!” at an admirer, 
but the Hays office instructed Paramount: 
“Delete two pigs.” 


WPA Art Cuts ] 


The paring knife will be used increasing. 
ly on the WPA’s Federal arts projects 
(music, art, acting, etc.). They won't be 
discontinued suddenly or completely, but 
the new WPA administration has decided 
that they are the most vulnerable part o 
its program and should be steadily cur- 
tailed. Behind the decision is the belief that 








the projects are giving work to many ar- 


tists, actors, musicians, and others who wil 
never be able to get private reemployment Con 
in their fields and that they might as wel 
turn now to other occupations. Also, 4 
major part of the WPA’s troubles with 
radicals has been in these projects. 
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Magda de Fontanges, French actress ho TM Edou 


Missing Persons 


received a suspended sentence after shoot- a lor 
ing the Count de Chambrun because he infor 
allegedly broke up her romance with had | 
Mussolini, still lives in France, is suilf Ur 
the French Government for ruining he Hii Presi 
reputation . . . Ethelda Bleibtrey, who appre 
overcame paralysis by swimming and later as fe 


won the 100-meter and 300-meter free i¥ 000,0 
style events in the 1920 Olympics, 5 aircr: 
managing the Macfadden-Deauville swit nitiot 
ming pool at Miami Beach, where sit rifles 
teaches, coaches, and produces weekly 
water carnivals; hopes her daughter wil 
make the 1944 Olympic team. 
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Defense: Navy PBY bombers in flight formation over the Pacific 
sing. 
yjects ° 
a‘ U.S. Arms Bill for New Y 
c .5. Arms Bull for New Year 
cided I P ° 
“Mls Put at $10.54 Per Capita 
that 
y ar Public Backs President; 00; for an adequate peace garrison in the 
) will Canal Zone, $27,000,000; for Navy bases, 
nent fe Congress Prepares to Guard $44,000,000; for Navy planes, $21,000,000; 
well vor F , for the new program of training civilian 
0, 4 gainst Foreign Tangles pilots (NEwsweEek, Jan 9) , $10,000,000. 
with To a nation lately accustomed to think- 


ing in terms of “billions for defense,” the 
sum total must have been as encouraging 
as that part of the message which said: 
“Calling attention to these facts does not 


“A free people does not bargain about 
its frontiers; it defends them.” 

As the French Chamber last week 
cheered these stirring words of ex-Premier 


who Edouard Herriot, President Roosevelt in remotely intimate that the Congress or 
€ a long-awaited national-defense message the President have any thought of taking 
4 informed Congress that the United States part in another war on European soil.” 
fe had passed from stirring words to action. Compared with a world arms bill for 1938 
‘e . Urging ‘as great speed as possible,” the of $16,000,000,000, half a billion is a small 
op resident called for an appropriation of drop in a large bucket—although the 
rn approximately $552,000,000, to be spent billion and a half Washington is expected 
e “ follows: for new Army planes, $300,- to spend on defense during the 1940 fiscal 
i 00,000; for such “critical” items as anti- year figures out to something like $10.54 
. aircraft artillery, tanks, gas masks, ammu- __ per capita. 
re nition, field guns, and semi-automatic The build-up for complacent public ac- 
Ly rifles, $110,000,000; for “educational orders” ceptance of the $10.54 levy would have 





to industry, $32,000,000; for strengthening 
seacoast defenses and building a highway 
outside the Panama Canal Zone, $8,000,- 


excited the envy of the late Dexter Fellows. 
Calculated castigations of the dictators 
for months had elicited the expected dicta- 









torial blunders that called for more criti- 
cism and more blunders. A high point was 
reached last month in jabs at Germany 
and Japan by Secretary Ickes, Under- 
Secretary Welles, and Senator Pittman 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2), and the climax 
came in the President’s annual message 
(Newsweek, Jan. 16). 

Within a few days Congressmen had 
read Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s report on 
German air might and heard Ambassadors 
Kennedy and Bullitt tell an awesome tale 
of wars to come. On the eve of the Presi- 
dent’s defense message the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics issued 
a report stressing the urgency for more 
United States planes. 

The effect on the American public, if the 
Gallup Polls measured it with their custo- 
mary accuracy, was all that could have 
been desired. For in recent weeks the 
Gallup Polls have shown: (1) that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity rose sharply after 
his warning to dictators, (2) that an over- 
whelming majority of Americans favor 
the defense program, (3) that 61 per cent 
want a boycott of German goods, and (4) 
that 46 per cent believe the United States 
will have to fight Germany again within 
their lifetimes. 


Maneuvers 

But if the public was being carried away 
by subtle appeals for a crusade against 
dictators, a good many Congressmen were 
not. For, although Congress approved the 
defense budget heartily, there was a grow- 
ing tendency in the Capitol this week to 
guard against any move threatening in- 
volvement in foreign wars. Several senators 
lined up behind Borah against sanctions, 
and others seconded Nye’s demand for 
tightening rather than relaxing the terms 
of the Neutrality Act. 

That the existing act has lent itself to 
varying interpretations was indicated last 
week by disclosures that in July the air- 
craft industry had been asked by Secretary 
Hull not to sell planes to agents of Japan 
and that the Bellanca Corp. is currently 
dickering with Chiang Kai-shek for sale of 
200 bombers (see page 19), while Curtiss- 
Wright is in hot water over a plane deal 
with Bolivia. 

Undisturbed by political and diplomatic 
bickering, the Navy’s great Pacific Fleet 
this week steamed majestically (see cover) 
to join 37 vessels of the Atlantic Squadron 
in Caribbean war games next month under 
the practiced eye of the President of the 
United States. At dawn last Saturday the 
first of 84 warcraft from the west nudged 
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into the Panama Canal locks, and ‘by 
nightfall the entire first contingent had 
slipped through. The maneuver was effected 
with all the secrecy and seriousness of 
actual warfare, with 48 giant patrol bomb- 
ers which flew from San Diego nonstop 
hovering over the battle wagons. Eighteen 
other Navy planes paused in Texas on 
their way to Cuba, and eighteen winged 
from Norfolk, Va., to Miami to take part 
in Problem XX. 

At the same time the Navy’s bill pro- 
viding for 41 new air, submarine, mine, 
and destroyer bases (see map) went to the 
Budget Bureau, and the House Naval 
Affairs Committee prepared to begin hear- 
ings on it this week. 

Halfway down the list of bases recom- 
mended by Admiral Hepburn’s board lay 
the germ of the most controversial point 
in the whole defense program. It concerns 
the island of Guam, more than 5,000 miles 
west of continental United States, and far 
outside the “hemispheric defense zone.” 
The Hepburn board definitely asks only 
that it be developed as an air and sub- 
marine base. But the report pointedly 
hints that Guam should be made a pri- 
mary naval base—a sort of “American 
Singapore” in the heart of Japan’s fortified 
mandate islands, and only 1,300 miles 
from Yokohama. 

This week the Tokyo newspaper Ko- 
kumin, asserting that fortification of Guam 
was justifiable “only if the American peo- 
ple intend to interfere with Japanese 
policies in China,” said it was “the deter- 
mination of the Japanese people to be 
ready to smash the American Fleet.” 





Significance 

In 1919 the Joint Army and Navy Board 
recommended that Guam be made a first- 
class naval base, but the plan went by the 
board in the Washington Treaty of 1922, 
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The Navy plans a network of bases stretching from Guam to the Virgin Islands 


by which the United States and Japan 
agreed in substance to navies too small to 
permit either nation to attack the other. 
America thus ceased to be a naval power 
in the Far East and soon cut the apron 
strings to the Philippines. To make Guam 
a first-class naval base now would involve 
reversing the fundamental policy of the 
past seventeen years. That is why the 
Hepburn board merely hinted at making 
Guam a naval base, leaving the ultimate 
decision up to Congress. 

From Guam we could inflict vital dam- 
age on Japan. Using the island as a base, 
the Navy could impede and perhaps 
frustrate any effort of the Japanese Navy 
to move southward toward the East Indies 
and Australia. With a little help from the 
British at Singapore, we could blockade 
Japan. Guam, thus manned and fortified, 
could hold out until the whole fleet could 
come from the Atlantic through the Canal 
and across the Pacific. The Philippines 
would be virtually impregnable. And de- 
spite the moves toward Philippine inde- 
pendence, the Navy knows American 
public opinion would insist that the is- 
lands be protected and, if attacked, be re- 
captured. 

The aircraft proposals in the defense 
message represent a victory for the aircraft 
industry and the Army and Navy over 
some of the more imaginative insiders in 
the Administration who were talking last 
fall of an Air Force of from 13,000 to 
20,000 planes and of constructing govern- 
ment factories to build them. 

As for the Gallup Polls—they would 
indicate an amazing shift in public opinion 
on foreign policy in six months. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that they happened to 
catch the voters on the crest of a wave 
of feeling. And it is undoubtedly true that 
many Americans have not had time to 
digest the possible consequences of such 
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things as official boycotts, embargoes, 
Pacific naval bases, and undisguised aid 
to one side in a dispute. 

The very moderation in tone and sub- 
stance of the President’s message reflects 
a realization that a great many people are 
still suspicious of the foreign aims of the 
Administration. Certainly a very consider- 
able number of Congressmen donot believe 
that it is the considered wish of the 
majority of Americans to risk war, hov- 
ever much they may dislike certain nations; 
and it is unlikely that Congress will per- 
mit loosening of the Neutrality Act. 

For one thing, newspaper comment 
abroad makes it increasingly clear that 
certain persons in Washington are much 
more aggressive about “saving” France 
and Britain than are the present French 
and British leaders themselves. 





Senate Week 


Senate committees last week spent most 
of their time struggling to confirm major 
Presidential appointments. 


{ A subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee held hearings on the qualifica- 
tions of Prof. Felix Frankfurter to take 
his seat on the Supreme Court. Among 
the witnesses, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, av- 
thor of “The Red Network,” berated 
Frankfurter as a Jew, a Communist, 
foreign-born, and a member of the Civil 
Liberties Union; and Alice Lee Jemison, 4 
Seneca Indian, between racking sobs, 
charged the professor with trying to force 
Communism on the Indians. The bored 
subcommittee quickly approved Frank- 
furter’s appointment. 


q Another Judiciary subcommittee estab- 
lished a precedent by twice approving the 
appointment of Frank Murphy, former 
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Governor of Michigan, as Attorney Gen- 
eral. Although approved, Murphy, against 
the advice of many New Dealers, insisted 
on reading into the record his answer to 
critics who had attacked him for his 
handling of the 1937 sit-down strikes in 
Michigan. Murphy stated: “Of course they 
[the sit-downers] were guilty of violating 
the law .. . but I conceived it my duty 
as Governor to see that the laws are exe- 
cuted in a manner best calculated . . . to 
preserve public order and insure public 
safety.” Whereupon the subcommittee 
again formally approved the nominee. 


©The Senate as a whole gave final con- 
firmation to four other nominees: former 
Sen. James P. Pope as TVA director; John 
W. Hanes as Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Preston Delano as Comptroller of 
the Currency, and Ellen S. Woodward as 
a member of the Social Security Board. 


q With hundreds of communities clamor- 
ing for Federal funds for low-rent housing 
projects, Sen. Robert Wagner offered a bill 
to pour some $800,000,000 into the United 
States Housing Authority’s empty coffers. 


{Later in the- week, Senator Wagner 
served notice that he would introduce a 
bill in line with the recommendations of 
the National Health Conference, which 
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gation of tariff lobbyists generally. When 
Senator O’Mahoney said that sugar men 
he had talked with had been legitimate 
businessmen, Hull replied that he was 
talking about “sure enough lobbyists, pro- 
fessionals” who created a situation “which 
many of us saw when you were in knee 
breeches.” 





Sharecropper Hegira 


When Lee surrendered at Appomattox, 
slavery in Southern cotton fields ceased 
and “sharecropping” began. Bankrupt 
farmers, with nothing but land, and penni- 
less Negroes, with nothing but freedom, 
were drawn together economically. Plant- 
ers provided fields, cabins, food, and tools. 
Negroes, joined later by “poor whites,” 
furnished labor. Theoretically, profits were 
shared equally between them, but always 
there were complaints that the division 
was phony—that planters grew rich while 
’croppers stayed poor. 

Last week a ragged army of more than 
1,000 men, women, and children, mostly 
Negroes, defying snow, sleet, slush, and 
winds, trudged along the roads of Mis- 
souri’s famous “Cotton Heel,” long a head- 
ache for law-enforcement officers, with its 
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Missouri sharecroppers, evicted from homes, took to the road 


would set in motion a national health 
program to cost some $850,000,000 over 
a ten-year period. 


{| Before the Senate Finance Committee, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull charged 
that “the town is swarming with sugar 
lobbyists” and recommended an investi- 


moonshining, hijacking, and frequent 
shootings. Saying that landowners had 
turned them adrift to avoid sharing gov- 
ernment crop benefit payments, they 
pitched rude camps along 100 miles of 
highway between Morley and Hayti, sang 
hymns, shared food, played fiddles, danced 


in the snow, prayed around flickering road- 
side fires, slept on cornshuck mattresses, 
and waited to see what would happen. 

“If they must die in a land of plenty,” 
said one of their leaders, “they'll do it 
where plenty can see how the suffering 
die.” 

But they did not die. After five days 
Missouri health authorities decided that 
the road camps, piled high with bedding, 
iron cook stoves, chicken coops, and pots 
and pans, were a menace to health and 
moved to disband the demonstrators. 
Those unable to prove Missouri residence 
were pushed into adjoining states; others 
were persuaded to return to plantations; 
those in acute.need were aided by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 

Meanwhile, Federal investigation of the 
migration brought a statement from Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace that 
the AAA could withhold payments from 
landlords who threw sharecroppers out in 
order to hog government benefits. 





Revolt in Vermont 


A few years ago, after disastrous floods 
had roared through the Connecticut and 
Merrimack Valleys, New England states 
agreed on projects to tame the angry rivers 
and asked Congressional approval of their 
plans. Congress worked out a Flood Con- 
trol Act and, in the dying days of the last 
session, slipped an amendment into it giv- 
ing the War Department the right to take 
title to lands required for Federal dams, 
without consulting the states or providing 
reimbursement. 

Up in Vermont, the lanky Republican 
Gov. George D. Aiken hopped on the 
amendment as invasion of states’ rights, 
vowed Vermont would “never yield a foot 
of land” without consultation, and urged 
sister states likewise to resist (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 17). When Washington proposed a 
dam at Union Village on Vermont’s Om- 
pompanoosuc River, Aiken offered cooper- 
ation, but insisted on a formal contract 
transferring the land “without prejudice to 
the rights of the State of Vermont.” 

Last week, when Secretary of War Harry 
H. Woodring refused such a contract, Aiken 
rushed to the state legislature, denounced 
the idea that the government “can take 
from us what it chooses without regard for 
our wishes or rights,” accused Woodring of 
“impatience with democracy,” and urged 
the state to fight “domination” by Wash- 
ington. He recommended (1) a petition to 
force Woodring to sign; (2) a petition to 
repeal the “unfair and unjust” amendment; 
(3) appropriation of funds for legal defense 
of “our sovereign rights.” The Republican 
legislature cheered for several minutes, pe- 
titioned Congress as requested, and voted 
the Governor $67,500 to begin his legal war. 

Later, as Governor Aiken enlisted coop- 
eration of all New England’s governors at 
a Boston conference, word came from 
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Washington that President Roosevelt 
would cancel flood-control projects for the 
state. “If Vermont doesn’t want the pro- 
tection, it doesn’t have to have it,” said 
Stephen T. Early, White House secretary. 
But Rep. Charles Plumley told the House 
that the issue could not be settled by 
“flippant remarks from the White House 
(or anywhere else) .” 

With the new Congress in a mood to curb 


“executive control, “Aiken’s Rebellion” may 


not be the innocuous thing it seems. A 
move in Congress to repeal the amendment 
he objects to now seems certain. 





Washington Whirl 


New Congressmen’s Wives Begin 
Long Climb up Social Ladder 


The president and Mrs. Roosevelt will en- 
tertain this evening at the annual Con- 
gressional reception at the White House 
. . . Japanese Ambassador Kensuke Hori- 
nouchi was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Pollio at cocktails at the Mayflower 
. . « The Minister of Hungary and Mme. 
Pelenyi entertained at dinner last evening 
at the legation ... 

Society columns of Washington news- 
papers last week confirmed that another 
capital social season was under way. The 
largest affair—1,200 guests—was the Con- 
gressional reception at the White House. 
Year in and year out, new senators, repre- 
sentatives, and their wives hope an invita- 
tion to the White House will be the open 
sesame to Washington’s glamorous cosmo- 
politan society. 

Actually, however, the opposite is often 
true, and many ambitious Congressional 
wives find themselves small fry in Wash- 
ington, no matter how big a splash they 
had made in their state ponds. For Wash- 
ington, unlike any other American city, 
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Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Bruce Barton 


has an official society which arranges it- 
self in a definite pattern. Generally it takes 
a neophyte at least one season to recognize 
the pattern and learn the rules of the game. 


Rules 

The first harsh reality to be learned is 
that a Senate er House seat is not an 
automatic passport to the capital’s inner 
social sanctums. While every senator rates 
a listing in Washington’s Social Register, 
House members do not, unless, like the 
Bruce Bartons or the Hamilton Fishes, 
they warrant a listing without their office. 

A new Congressional wife may pray for 
her husband to land a berth on an impor- 
tant committee, such as Foreign Affairs, 
for that may mean in invitation to an em- 
bassy or legation for dinner. The first 
routine step, however, according to the 
rules, is to call on all her superiors in rank, 
leaving in her wake a trail of engraved 
calling cards.* The first cards dropped are 
at the White House, insuring at least an 
invitation to a spring garden party. Then 
come the homes of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Cabinet members, and those Con- 
gressmen who outrank her husband. 

Meanwhile, the novice will dutifully. sip 
tea and munch cookies on the official “at 
home” days: at the homes of Supreme 
Court Justices on Mondays, represent- 
atives on Tuesdays, Cabinet officers on 
Wednesdays, senators on Thursdays, and 
diplomats on Fridays. Here again, red tape 
rules supreme. For instance, senators’ 





Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Millard Tydings 


wives don’t call on Cabinet wives first, 
although Cabinet officers precede senators 
at dinner; and members of the House may 
call on ministers and ambassadors, while 
senators call only on ambassadors. 

As a reward for faithful observance of 





*Last season, Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, wife 
of Massachusetts’ junior Senator, left some 
700 cards. 
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these conventions during her first Capital 
season, the neophyte probably will rj 
elbows with the socially elect of the Con- 
gressional set—such notables as the Ben. 
nett Champ Clarks, the Peter Gerrys, the 
James Wadsworths, the Charles MeNarys 
and the Millard Tydingses. In addition, 
she may bump into the more gregarious 
members of the “Administration family” 
—Secretary of War Harry Woodring anj 
his wife and the Lawrence (Chip) Roberts. 


Rungs 

Climbing upward and onward, the ney. 
comer in time may break through the 
crust of the Army and Navy set, the 
diplomatic corps, and finally reach the 
topmost rungs leading to the inner circle 
of the so-called Cave Dwellers, or old. 
time capital residents. 

The climber will find the service set a 
closely knit group, not inclined to in. 
discriminate mingling. The wives of Army 
and Navy officers are among the best- 
dressed in Washington, and the names of 
officers, because of their titles, add luster 
to dinner lists. 
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Mrs. Harry Woodring 


But for glitter and glamour, the diplo- 
matic corps ranks highest. A cynical by- 
word in Washington is that a snub at the 
3ritish Embassy, presided over by Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and his American wife, is 
better socially than an invitation to the 
White House. 

Having climbed so far, there are but 
two rungs for the social aspirant to grasp. 
She may, if her husband’s business, her 
own business, or the family finances per- 
mit, settle down in Washington and be- 
come a fixture in its social life. For many 
a socialite who first saw the ballroom as 
the wife or daughter of a famous man has 
returned, like Evalyn Walsh McLean or 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, to embellish 
the society pages in her own right. 

The last rung—leading to that rarefied 
social plane where the Cave Dwellers rule 
supreme—is naturally the hardest to 
reach, since most Cave Dwellers were 
born rather than made. 

The Cave Dwellers number such hal- 
lowed hostesses as Mrs. John R. (Ma) 
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Williams, Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. 
Wallach Merriam, Miss Mabel Boardman, 
and the Patten sisters—Mary, Josephine, 
Helen, and Edythe (Mrs. Henry C. Cor- 
bin). In their lavish mansion at 2122 
Massachusetts Avenue, the Patten sisters 
have wined and dined Washington nota- 
bles for half a century, and each year 
Mrs. Merriam launches the capital’s top- 
ranking debutantes. 


Upshot 

Only about a score of the 531 members 
of Congress have the time or inclination 
to wade into the capital’s justly famous 
social sea. A Congressman’s $10,000-a-year 
salary would have to be tripled before he 





Harris & Ewing photos 


Lady Lindsay 


could begin to entertain on the same 
grandiose scale as the leaders. As a result, 
Congressmen and their families usually 
find social relaxation with their immediate 
colleagues and confine their formal party- 
ing to a few routine appearances at the 
White House, the monthly meeting of their 
state societies, and an occasional fling at 
the Congressional Club, where the dues 
are only $25 a year. 





Rompmg on Relief 
Hard-Boiled House Chops Fund 
and Senate Sharpens Its Ax 


_ Friday the 18th was unlucky for the first 
item on the President’s budget to come be- 
fore Congress. For on that day last week 
a House in open rebellion against the New 
Deal passed a Deficiency Relief. Bill pro- 
viding only $725,000,000 for WPA through 
June 30, after overwhelming all attempts 
to restore the figure to the $875,000,000 Mr. 
Roosevelt had asked. 

As a matter of fact, the uproarious House 
began a wholesale overhauling of the entire 
relief system. For the augmented Republi- 
can ranks, voting as a unit, helped dissident 


Democrats to tack on amendments (1) re- 
quiring that the money be apportioned over 
the next five months, (2) nullifying the 
President’s recent order blanketing into the 
civil service some 37,000 WPA officials, (3) 
prohibiting payment of relief to aliens, (4) 
fixing at 25 per cent the state differentials 
in WPA wages, (5) denying WPA pay to 
any person attempting to influence the po- 
litical opinion of another, (6) making it il- 





Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean 


legal for a WPA supervisor to bring polit- 
ical pressure on those under him, and (7) 
stipulating that none of the $725,000,000 
may be used by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration or any other government agency 
to establish hosiery mills on homestead or 
other projects. 

The vote on the test between $875,000,- 
000 and $725,000,000 was 226 to 137, with 
107 Democrats and 119 Republicans pitted 
against 130 Democrats, 4 Republicans, 2 
Progressives, and 1 American-laborite. By 
a standing vote of 199 to 21 the House re- 
jected an amendment by Rep. Vito Mar- 
cantonio of New York to raise the fund to 
$915,000,000, the amount demanded by the 
United States Conference of Mayors. By 
an overwhelming voice vote, it then de- 
feated an amendment by Rep. John Coffee 
of Washington to raise the fund to the $1,- 
050,000,000 demanded by the C.1.0. and 
the Workers Alliance. Probably the most 
deafening chorus of “noes” the chamber 
has heard in years greeted an amendment 
by Rep. Caroline O’Day of New York seek- 
ing to allocate $22,000,000 of the fund to 
the Federal Arts Project. 


Epidemic 

Meanwhile, across the Capitol, the Sen- 
ate was preparing to receive the House Re- 
lief Bill in the spirit in which it was sent. 
On Saturday Chairman Byrnes’ Special 
Committee on Unemployment and Relief 
released a voluminous report calling for 
wholesale revision of the entire relief sys- 
tem, placing WPA and PWA under a new 
Department of Public Works; integrating 
relief with social security, and vesting au- 





Mrs. John R. Williams 


thority for all public assistance activities 
jointly in the Social Security Board and the 
new department. 

The committee further recommended 
that the unemployment compensation sys- 
tems now being put in force by the various 
states be simplified and coordinated by 
Federal law, that the Federal government 
increase its participation in state-Federal 
old-age assistance plans so the aged and 
handicapped might be taken off relief rolls 
and assured at least $15 a month, and that 
a continuing program of public works be an- 
ticipated in each annual budget. 

Specific safeguards for keeping politics 
out of relief, along the lines of the Sheppard 
Committee report (Newsweek, Jan. 9), 
were offered, as well as a formula for al- 
locating funds among the states on the 
basis of total and unemployed populations. 
It was suggested the scale of unemploy- 
ment compensations be $5 a week for those 
earning under $15 a week in private em- 
ployment, $7.50 for the $15 to $20 group, 
$10 for the $20 to $25, $12.50 for the $25 
to $30, and $15 for all earning over $30. 


Storm 


The expected storm of protest arrived on 
schedule. In New York Mayor La Guardia 
deplored the blow to “people who are do- 
ing a noble work,” insisted that WPA was 
“the American way,” and warned that if 
WPA broke down cities would find it im- 
possible “to feed people with a policeman’s 
nightstick.” The same day Manhattan pa- 
raders protested the dismissal this week of 
1,526 employes of the Federal Arts Project, 
and demonstrations were organized in a 
score of other cities. In New Jersey the 
Workers Alliance organized a march on 
Trenton, the state capital, in school buses 
furnished by the city of Newark. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in the nation the 
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economy epidemic swept budgets and job- 
holders into the discard. In Ohio Repub- 
lican Gov. John W. Bricker fired 1,047 
state employes during his first five days in 
office and pledged that 500 more would be 
looking for jobs before this week was over. 
In Oklahoma Democratic Gov. Leon C. 
Phillips went ahead with a drastic program 
designed to lop $8,000,000 off that state’s 
budget. A Republican-Democratic coalition 
in Wisconsin swung the ax on ex-Gov. 
Philip La Follette’s patronage tree. Re- 
publican Gov. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island 
dismissed $22 state officeholders. 

In Washington Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia finally replied to an open letter from 
Marriner Eccles, (Newsweek, Jan. 16). 

“You appear to think,” the Virginian 
wrote, “that public appropriations can be 
turned off and on like a spigot . . . I believe 
that for every dollar the government bor- 
rows and spends in pump priming, private 
enterprise is deterred from spending two.” 
The Senator charged that Eccles’ program 
was “a direct repudiation of the Democratic 
platforms of 1932 and 1936, the Economy 
and Budget Balancing Messages, and 
pledges of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
other official spokesmen, including your- 
self.” Denying that he had attacked the 
government, as Eccles had said in his open 
letter, Byrd observed: “I did not even sus- 
pect that you and the government were one 
and the same.” But he made it clear that 
he regarded Eccles’ letter as an expression 
of the President’s ideas. 

The Senator made use of one of Eccles’ 
own weapons, reminding the Reserve 
Board Chairman that in quoting from 
studies of the Twentieth Century Fund he 
had omitted such passages as: “The com- 
mittee is convinced that our economic 
system would be far more healthy if debt 
financing were used less frequently, and 
that measures should be taken to reduce 
its extent.” 


Significance 


So far the Administration has taken no 
last-ditch stand on the Relief Deficiency 
Bill. That is partly because the President 
in his annual message told Congress to run 
its own show, partly because the $150,000,- 
000 cut doesn’t matter, providing part of 
the $1,500,000,000 asked for the 1940 fiscal 
year is made available before July 1, and 
partly because the Administration is fear- 
ful of aggravating the Senate to a point 
where it might go farther than the House 
went. 

The Administration wants a bill—quick- 
ly and with as few strings as possible. It 
may stand up and fight for postponement 
of the application of any formula for allo- 
cation of funds until the 1940 appropriation 
is up for consideration. The Mayors’ Con- 
ference will lobby powerfully against the 25 
per cent differential, which would go hard 
with WPA workers in the higher brackets 
in large cities. But the New Deal is saving 











some of its steam for the real showdown 
over the 1940 and subsequent appropria- 
tions and policies. 

Nevertheless, the Senate is almost certain 
to insist on applying some allocation formu- 
la immediately. And there is a very good 
chance that it will cut the $725,000,000 fig- 
ure some. 





Republicrats 


Last Apr. 12, 100,000 Illinois Republi- 
cans voted in the Democratic primary in 
order to help Gov. Henry Horner trim the 
Kelly-Nash Cook County machine. Last 
week it looked as if they might have 
trimmed themselves. 

The situation is this: there are Chicago 
mayoralty primaries next Feb. 28 in which 
the 100,000 Republicans must vote Demo- 
cratic or not at all. That is because of a 
state law forbidding voters to switch 
primaries until two years have elapsed. 
But because of that same law, if the 
100,000 Republicans vote in the mayoralty 
primaries, they won’t be able to vote on 
Apr. 9, 1940, for Republican candidates 
and, what’s more important, Republican 
delegates to the national convention. And 
even if they don’t vote next month, they 
may lose out in 1940, since the next state 
primaries fall three days short of two full 
calendar years since the last ones. 

Attorney General John Cassidy said the 
matter could be cleared up only by an act 
of the legislature, which is meeting this 
week to consider one. More anxious even 
than the Republicans to see something 
done is Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chi- 
cago. One hundred thousand Republicans 
voting in the Democratic mayoralty pri- 
mary would probably throw too much 
weight to his opponent, State’s Attorney 
Tom Courtney. 
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A synthetic Pennsylvania posse playfully ‘hanging’ Jimmy Foxx 
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Anti-Horse Thieves 


When horse stealing was among the mos 
hazardous social errors, farmers at Jenkin. 
town, Pa., combined business with pleasure 
and organized the “Union Company fo, 
the Recovery of Stolen Horses” 127 year; 
ago. Each member took out shares of stock 
slapped down an annual assessment, an( 
waited for action if a prowler skipped with 
his horse. When that happened, a “riding 
committee of the whole” galloped over the 
countryside, recovered the animal, and 
awarded the owner a choice seat at the 
hanging. 

Last week, though the company hasn't 
rounded up a quarry in 50 years, members 
gathered ffor their annual meeting, 
“hanged” baseball player Jimmy Foxy, 
chosen as this year’s “visiting victim”; ep. 
acted a fake stage holdup, and recalled the 
old days when their grandfathers made the 
world unsafe for horse thieves in the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia. Banging the original 
hickory gavel, the chairman conducted pro- 
ceedings under ancient rules of the organ- 
ization. Thus one member, who had 
downed a Scotch and soda, drew a fine of 
15 cents and another, who didn’t appear 
until after the third roll call, was nicked for 
40 cents. Guest of honor was former Gov. 
Harold Hoffman of New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania is not alone in keeping 
alive the memory of horse-thief catchers of 
other years. Many such societies are scat- 
tered over the nation, but they are con- 
cerned more about horseplay than horses. 
At Cornwall, N.Y., the Horse Thief De- 
tecting Society, which runs back to 1803, 
holds an annual dinner, but few of the 
guests own horses and many are women. 
Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., boasts one of the 
few remaining organizations that still look 
for stolen horses occasionally, but its posses 
use battered flivvers instead of cow ponies. 
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European 


Rome: Wolf Cubs, youngest Black Shirts, honored Chamberlain 


Chamberlain Smooths the Way 


for French-Italian Harmony 


Rome Visit Also Keeps 
London-Paris Entente Intact; 


Spanish War Main Issue 


Four months ago, at Munich, Benito 
Mussolini beamed on Neville Chamber- 
lain, the “winged messenger of peace,” and 
invited him to Rome for a personal visit. 
Last week the Prime Minister again played 
Mercury—but this time minus the wings, 
the drama, and the results of Munich. 


Umbrella’s Progress 

The caduceus of Neville Chamberlain 
has come to be represented by a tightly 
rolled, $15 umbrella, and last week as the 
Prime Minister stepped aboard the crack 
Golden Arrow boat train in Victoria Sta- 
tion he grasped it as firmly as a heraldic 
wand. From the depths of the station 
came a farewell: the angry chanting of 
100 unemployed, still carrying the coffin 
which they laid on the doorstep of No. 10 
Downing Street a fortnight ago. 
_ In Paris, accompanied by Foreign Min- 
ister Halifax, Chamberlain stopped for 
two hours. The French Premier Edouard 
Daladier wanted assurances that there 
would be no offer in the Munich style to 
mediate” the Duce’s recent demands for 
French territory.. And over the teacups, 
Daladier told the Britons that France was 





again aiding the hard-pressed Spanish 
loyalists—although only with $1,000,000 
worth of flour. 

Then in driving rain, Chamberlain 
boarded the Rome Express—on which he 
had only ordinary accommodations. 

Next afternoon the Prime Minister 
alighted amid sunshine in Rome—still 
carrying his umbrella. A band played 
“God Save the King” and “Giovinezza.” 
Mussolini, although clad in a Fascist uni- 
form, eschewed the usual Fascist salute 
and cordially pumped the Prime Min- 
ister’s hand. As the two walked out of 
the station, 300 welcoming members of 
the British colony burst into “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

None of the pomp and demonstrations 
with which the Duce greeted the Fiihrer 
last year appeared. Only a few Union 
Jacks hung from buildings. But throngs 
jammed the streets and gave Chamber- 
lain a more sincere tribute than organized 
cheering: they clapped enthusiastically, 
applause of a sort generally reserved for 
the Pope. 

Hitler’s visit to the Duce last May 
brought on the biggest martial display 
Rome had seen since the days of the 
original Caesars. Top hats and white ties 
were more in Chamberlain’s style. The 
first night there was a state banquet fol- 
lowed by a reception for Fascist society 
and the British colony. 
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The Duce was gay at the reception. 
But next night, at a gala performance of 
Verdi’s “Falstaff,” he glumly reclined in 
the corner of the box. Chamberlain en- 
joyed the opera. 

The most militant note was struck by 
children. Chamberlain had particularly 
asked to see a display by Fascist youth, 
and one was put on for him in the Musso- 
lini Forum. It had an unexpected climax. 
A detachment of Sons of the Wolf—boys 
under 10—deployed as skirmishers before 
Chamberlain and the Duce, aiming rifles 
in their direction. At that instant other 
troops down the field fired a volley of 
blanks. Chamberlain, caught off guard, 
was visibly alarmed for a moment. 


Business 

These were the only frills ornamenting 
the serious business. Mussolini and Cham- 
berlain had two long talks on successive 
days. The Briton’s first visit to the Duce’s 
office brought on the un-Fascist spectacle 
of an unorganized crowd in the Piazza 
Venezia clapping hands in applause for a 
foreigner. Carabinieri cleared the square. 

Official spokesmen trumpeted a negative 
note about these meetings. Each side— 
with an eye to the damage that Munich 
did to reputations—insisted that it had 
not given away anything. The British 
communiqué was especially emphatic: 
“No new commitment, arrangement, or 
agreement has been asked for or entered 
into by either government.” 

Halifax then called in United States 
Ambassador William Phillips and French 
Ambassador André Francois-Poncet to 
give them a private explanation. Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano did the same for 
German Ambassador Hans-Georg von 
Mackensen. (The Duce had had a long 
talk with Japanese Ambassador Toshio 
Shiratori before Chamberlain arrived.) 

With the curiosity of allies and friends 
appeased, Mussolini went skiing, Ciano 
played golf, and Chamberlain and Halifax 
paid an official call on Pope Pius XI. The 
Prime Minister had a cold, so protocol 
was suspended and he wore morning dress 
instead of the customary but colder eve- 
ning clothes. The conference with the 81- 
year-old Pope lasted 35 minutes. At its 
conclusion the Pope presented gold com- 
memorative medals to the Unitarian Prime 
Minister and his devoutly Church of 
England Foreign Minister. 





Significance 


Chamberlain’s second appeasement 
journey produced no great decisions. But 
jt did illuminate the issues out of which 
the next crisis may be made—and some 
of the pitfalls in the way of a diplomatic 
solution. 

Since Mussolini demands a Fascist 
victory in Spain, and Chamberlain has 
acquiesced, the main job at Rome on this 
point was to sidestep embarrassment. 
While waiting for Franco’s Italian and 
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Barcelona Pinch 
Franco’s Iron Ring Tightens 


German planes and guns to get him a vic- 
tory. Mussolini and Chamberlain couldn’t 
do anything more about their Mediter- 
ranean problem than announce that it 
would be handled “in the spirit” of the 
Anglo-Italian Pact signed at Rome last 
Easter. 

Second, Chamberlain was unexpectedly 
firm and Mussolini just as unexpectedly 
moderate regarding Italian claims on 
France. The British refused flatly to fall 
in with the Italian hope that they would 
“mediate” the quarrel. By doing as 
Daladier wished in this, Chamberlain kept 
the London-Paris entente intact as a 
counterbalance to the Rome-Berlin axis. 
France wouldn’t have stomached medi- 
ation. 

Daladier could follow Chamberlain’s 
lead in appeasing Hitler and still come back 
from Munich a popular hero. But France 
doesn’t fear Italy, and no Government 
in Paris could take the same humble at- 
titude toward Mussolini as toward Hitler. 

So long as the Duce stops short of 
territorial demands, however, there is a 
chance that the two can be brought to- 
gether on such legitimately negotiable 
issues as status of Italians in Tunisia and 
an Italian share in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
railway. 

This possibility was helped along by 
another development which didn’t take 
place in Rome but was directly connected 
with Chamberlain’s visit: The Nazi press 
treated the Anglo-Italian meeting with 
respect and moderation. Although there 
was no confirmation of the newspaper 
report that Hitler had advised Mussolini 
to have patience, it was nevertheless ap- 
parent that the Fiihrer did not plan to 
fan up another crisis out of the tension in 
the Mediterranean. 


Chamberlain and Duce again face to face, as at Munich 


Despite Desperate Resistance 


As Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
powerful steamroller gathered speed last 
week in its steady drive into the heart of 
Catalonia, the usually optimistic Spanish 
Government admitted to the public: 
“The fatherland is in danger!” 

The loyalists found themselves gradual- 
ly being squeezed into a smaller and small- 
er pocket of Northeast Spain. Friday the 
13th marked the beginning of the fourth 
week of the smashing insurgent offensive 
along a front more than 100 miles long. 
It stretched from the snow-covered Pyre- 
nees Mountains to the Mediterranean, 
basking in springlike sunshine. The Gen- 
eralissimo had planted his red and gold 
flag, which already covered three-quarters 
of Spain, over an additional 2,000 square 
miles. This included the greater part of 
two of the four provinces of Catalonia 
and also for the first time a slice of Bar- 
celona Province. 

Although Gen. José Miaja continued to 
advance into Franco’s territory on the Es- 
tremadura front in Southwest Spain and 
added a new offensive in the Brunete sec- 
tor 15 miles west of Madrid, neither of 
these diversions achieved their main ob- 
jective—diverting Franco from his great 
Catalan push. 

Each day Franco’s forces made import- 
ant new gains. The biggest were in the 
south. There the loyalists were forced 
steadily back toward the sea. 

This week, Tarragona, Mediterranean 
port and second Catalan city, 50 miles 
southwest of Barcelona, was taken after 


Newsweek 


days of incessant air and artillery bom. 
bardment. It was a shambles when th, 
conquerors—Navarrese veterans—marche 
in. Shells and bombs had left new gaping 
ruins beside historic Roman, Carthaginiay 
and Medieval remains of earlier invasions 

Reus, an important ammunition cente 
9 miles to the northwest, also fell. In th. 
loyalists’ swift retreat from lower Cats. 
lonia, almost the only shots fired were jy 
rear-guard actions. 

Farther north, near Coloma, the jp. 
surgents entered Barcelona Province. They 
drove to within less than 40 miles of the 
loyalist capital. Progress was relatively 
slow only in the Pyrenees toward Seo de 
Urgel and the railway line to France a 
Puigcerda. 

The Barcelona government rallied for 4 
new effort. Men between 39 and 45 were 
called up for service and others up to 50 
for work on fortifications. Later persons 
of both sexes between 17 and 55 were 
ordered to be ready for duty behind the 
lines. Every man and woman able to bear 
arms or work was thus mobilized. Refy- 
gees poured into Barcelona in an unend- 
ing stream from the newly conquered 
towns and villages, taxing already strained 
resources. 


Significance 


The speed and intensity of Franco's 
Catalan offensive put the loyalists in their 
worst straits since the Spanish civil war 
began. It also did much to dampen recent 
dissensions behind insurgent lines. Even 
in Barcelona the outcome—a military vic- 
tory for Franco—was accepted as a fore- 
gone conclusion, provided the pace of the 
drive can be kept up. 

The Rome conference between Cham- 
berlain and Mussolini convinced Franco 








Marcus in The N. Y. Times 


‘The man on the flying trapeze’ 
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4 E. M. Newman from Wide World 
Tarragona before the insurgent bombardment shattered it 






Governments agreed on limited remilitari- 
zation of the Alands, with conscription for 
the islanders. 

This was done to protect the archipelago 
from the covetous aspirations of both Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. Strategically, 
the islands are the key to Swedish iron 
deposits, which would be vital to Germany 
in case of war. And Moscow fears that an 
enemy installed on the Alands could bottle 
the Soviet fleet in the Baltic. 

Considerable red tape remains to be cut 
before the remilitarization starts. First it 
must be approved by other signatories of 
the 1921 convention, which include Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. The plan 
also will be submitted to the Soviet Union 
and the League of Nations, while the con- 
scription item will have to be approved by 
both Finnish and Aland Parliaments. 


that no international interference will de- 
prive him of the Italian and German aid 
for his offensive. William P. Carney, New 
York Times correspondent in insurgent 
Spain, reported that Franco refused to give 
an affirmative reply when asked if he ex- 
pected the war to be over before its third 
year is up on July 18. But the General- 
issimo has assured his troops that they 
will not have to fight another winter cam- 
paign. 

Barcelona is Franco’s immediate big ob- 
jective. If he should fail immediately to 
break through its ring of defenses, he 
would try to encircle it and cut off its 
two sources of supplies from France—the 
railway lines from Puigcerda in the Pyre- 
nees and the coastal route through Per- 
pignan farther east. He has the advantage 
that as he advances farther eastward into 
Catalonia his front line shortens, giving 
him more men and material to use against 
the loyalists. 





The Baltic Malta 


Although the Aland Archipelago be- 
tween Sweden and Finland is called the 
“Baltic Malta” because of its strategic 
position (see map), the past two genera- 
tions of fishermen and seafaring folk who 
live on the islands have escaped the cus- 
tomary price for such a situation. The 
islands were demilitarized by international 
— in 1856, which was renewed in 

21. 

Hence the 30,000 inhabitants, who 
have home rule under Finnish sovereignty, 
were untroubled by armaments races, con- 
scription, and other militant preoccupa- 
tions of the outside world. 

Last week, however, this mania finally 
reached them. The Finnish and Swedish 
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Baltic Malta: Aland Islands 


The Hungarian Parliament reopened 
with a stormy session last week as the 
opposition—bolstered by 60 government 
dissidents—accused Premier Béla Imrédy 
of trying to set up a one-party totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Nevertheless, Imrédy’s government con- 
tinued on a pro-Fascist course. It an- 
nounced recognition of Manchukuo and 
alignment with the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
axis by joining the anti-Comintern pact. 

Ministers of the Fascist “Big Three” 
called on Foreign Minister Count Stephen 
Csaky with a formal invitation to join 
the agreement. It was accepted with the 
approval of the Regent, Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy. Count Csaky left immediately for 
Berlin to sign the pact during confer- 
ences this week with Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, Reich Foreign Minister. The visit 
was planned primarily to settle the con- 
flict of interests between Germany and 
Hungary in the Carpatho-Ukraine, inten- 
sified by recent Czech-Hungarian border 
clashes. This is the territory that Ger- 
many refused to let Hungary and Poland 
annex in the partition of Czecho-Slovakia, 
reserving it instead as incubator for a 
Nazi-sponsored Ukrainian autonomy move- 
ment. : 

In Germany, Hungary’s decision was 
hailed as another Nazi foreign-policy vic- 
tory expected to set an example that 
other Balkan powers would follow. Hun- 
gary’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations was taken for granted in Berlin. 





Soviet and Science 


In 1929, when thousands of peasant 
families were being uprooted because they 
opposed the Soviet land-collectivization 
drive, Prof. Nicolai K. Koltsoff, a leading 
Bolshevik geneticist and director of the 
Institute of Experimental Biology, was 
one of a group who wanted to make this 
an opportunity for a daring experiment: 
mass mating and fertilization by eugenic 
law to produce a superior race. 

Those were days when Koltsoff, like 
many pre-revolutionary scientists, was rev- 
eling in the Soviet Union as the biggest 
laboratory ever devised. But Bolshevik 
ideas shifted. Moral concepts showed signs 
of tempering by a bourgeois breeze. Es- 
pecially when Nazism came forward as 
champion of a doctrine of superiority, 
Koltsoff and other eugenists found them- 
selves on a limb. In 1937 he had to defend 
himself from public criticism by a group 
of colleagues—but he refused to repent. 

Last week Pravda, the Communist 
party newspaper, published a petition . 
signed by other scientists which assailed 
Koltsoff’s candidacy in the coming elec- 
tions to the Soviet Academy of Science. 
As evidence of the unrepentant experi- 
menter’s kinship with Nazi racists, they 
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cited a scientific paper in which he had 
said: “With the power to control mar- 
riage, Russian serf-owners and American 
slave-owners could have produced extra- 
ordinary results by using the science of 
heredity to breed desirable kinds of peo- 
ple before they were freed.” 

Prof. L. C. Berg, one of Koltsoff’s as- 
sistants and also a candidate for the 
Academy, was attacked in the same peti- 
tion for writing a book on genetics that 
was “an anti-Darwinian treatise support- 
ing idealism and clericalism.” 

The Academy elections, to take place this 
month, will follow a new line. Previous- 
ly, experimental scientists such as Kolts- 
off were especially honored. The Kremlin 
now has ordered more attention paid to 
those whose work is of immediate prac- 
tical use. Two favorite candidates last 
week were Ivan Papanin, leader of the ex- 
pedition which drifted on the polar ice 
pack for nine months in 1938, and Alexei 
Stakhanoff, the coal miner who started 
the “Stakhanoff movement”—the speed- 
up system—in Soviet industry. Stalin re- 
cently told a convention of Soviet edu- 
cators: “Who can deny that Stakhanoff 
and Papanin are scientific innovators— 
people of our most advanced science?” 


‘Collective Deterrent’ 


From 1915 to 1918 Arabs learned the 
principles of guerrilla warfare from the 
British master of the science, Col. T. E. 
Lawrence. That training has been used 
against Britain ever since the Arab revolt 
broke out in Palestine in 1936. Lately the 
British Army has smarted under Nazi 
accusations that it committed atrocities 
in suppressing this rebellion. Last week, 
trying to refute the German charge, the 
War Office in London revealed the tech- 
nique that had been worked out to com- 
bat Lawrence’s type of war. 

The army’s problem is to “identify and 
remove the active rebel element” since 
“there is no separate armed rebel force 
which the military can engage.” This is 
done by “check and search.” First, a 
cordon is thrown around the area to be 
searched, and the inhabitants are warned 
that anyone who tries to break through 
will be shot. The War Office admitted that 
a number had been shot in this way but 
gave no figure. Then a search is made of 
the village—and “a certain amount of 
hardship falls equally on the innocent 
and the guilty.” 

As punishment if arms are found the 
army levies a collective fine on the whole 
village. But in case of sabotage “collective 
demolition” is threatened. “One or more 
houses are marked, either of suspected bad 
characters or of village notables” and then, 
if the sabotage continues, the marked 
buildings are blown up. “This collective 
deterrent,” the War Office concluded, “is 
usually effective.” 
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Mustache Evolution: ,,. 
sides changing the map of Europe, 
Adolf Hitler altered his own with 
the passing years. In the World 
War, Corporal Hitler sported « 
‘handlebar’ mustache (No. 1, at left 
above), which he forsook for the 
pure Chaplin model (No. 2) when 
leading the Nazis to power. After 
he became Fiihrer he let it expand 
and grow round at the sides (No. 
3). Today it has evolved into a 
three-pronged ‘butterfly’ (No. 4). 
As a footnote to mustache history, 
British schoolboys (left) have in- 
vented a game. Wearing masks of 
Hitler and Chaplin, they measure 
mustaches, then match pennies to 
see who ‘shaves. 





The War Office admitted that Nazi 
atrocity propaganda had impressed the 
Arabs. In addition to trying to offset this 
by explaining its methods, it gave wide 
publicity to the fact that four policemen 
in Palestine last week were sentenced to 
long prison sentences for shooting and 
killing an Arab prisoner. 





The Jewish Problem 


The first direct negotiations between the 
Intergovernmental Refugee Committee 
and the German Government to speed up 
Jewish emigration from the Reich took 
place in Berlin last week. George Rublee, 
the committee’s American chairman, went 
with a plan to help 200,000 Jews able to 
earn a living elsewhere to emigrate and 
subsequently send back funds so as many 
more could leave later. He had two con- 
ferences with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Reichs- 
bank president—presumably concerned 
with financial angles—but what happened 
isn’t known, as both sides agreed not to 
talk to reporters during the discussion. 

Slingshots. The Nazi press made a fuss 
about alleged new Jewish “outrages” in 
the Netherlands, drawing a parallel with 


the shooting of Ernst vom Rath in Paris 
Nov. 7 (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938) . Shots 
were claimed to have been fired at Ger- 
man Government representatives in The 
Hague and Amsterdam, and the German 
Minister at The Hague was instructed to 
make “energetic representations.” Investi- 
gation revealed that the shooting was done 
by schoolboys with slingshots or air rifles. 

American note. The text was issued of 
a German note of Dec. 30 in reply to an 
American one of Dec. 14, seeking assur- 
ance that American citizens in the Reich 
would not be subjected to “differential 
treatment” because of race or religion. 
Such an assurance was declined in princi- 
ple, although Germany promised to ex- 
amine individual cases. On the State 
Department’s instructions, Prentiss B. Gil- 
bert, Berlin chargé d’affaires, submitted a 
list of specific grievances. 

Stranded. Meanwhile, 300 Jewish refu- 
gees from Germany and Italy were 
stranded in Montevideo, Uruguay, en 
route to Paraguay because the latter coun- 
try canceled their visas. With 900 more 
expected, President Alfredo Baldomir of 
Uruguay called a special Cabinet meeting 
to decide what to do. Ten Austrian refu- 
gees were in difficulties in New York. 
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While they were at sea, the Dominican 
Republic, to which they were bound, 

a new law imposing a $500 head tax 
on immigrants. They had left Germany 
with only the $12 apiece that each was 


allowed. 





The Irish 

Last week posters suddenly appeared in 
Dublin and also in Belfast calling on the 
public to “compel the evacuation of the 
British and enthrone the republic of Ire- 
jand.” In both cases the signature was the 
“Council of the Irish Republican Army,” 
a once potent organization but now out- 
lawed. Appearance of the posters in North 
ern Ireland as well as the Free State re- 
flected their discontent over failure to 
unite the two under Dublin’s banner. 

This week Scotland Yard investigated a 
report that Irish agitators also were re- 
sponsible for six explosions which took 
place in different parts of Britain at al- 
most the same moment. The largest dam- 
aged a power station in southeast London. 





Military Notes 
The United States and Britain have 


made repeated diplomatic protests against 
the Japanese argument that times have 





B Sovfoto 
A Russian grenade markswoman 


changed in Asia. But there is no doubt 
that time has changed. When the Japa- 
nese Army took Hankow one of the first 
acts was to move all clocks forward one 
hour to synchronize them with Tokyo 
time. The change has been extended to 
all conquered Chinese territory. Natives 
who cannot remember that curfew rings 
on Tokyo time get into trouble. So sorry, 
. Greenwich. 


‘The purpose of the British Air Raids 
Precautions training is to prepare for war 


é am @Newsweek 
China’s new Burma Road 


on the home front. A graphic illustration 
was introduced at the famous Bisley rifle 
range, in the shape of a new target called 
“The Curious Housemaid.” At each of four 
windows in a pasteboard dwelling, the 
“housemaid” exposed her head for four sec- 
onds. The winning rifleman made seven 
hits in eight shots. 


§ Nothing but stone and concrete fortifi- 
cations impeded the army that invaded 
Belgium in 1914. But when burst tanks at 
Zeebrugge loosed 6,400 tons of molasses 
on the countryside, during the present cold 
spell, Belgian soldiers had so much trouble 
draining the stuff away that newspapers 
suggested they might have discovered a 
new defensive weapon. Even in cold weath- 
er, the amateur strategists expertized, the 
treacle could be sprayed from planes in 
flame-throwers, thus turning a battlefield 
into flypaper. 


§{ The British Imperial Institute commem- 
orated the 84th anniversary of the first gas 
mask. Invented in 1854 by a Dr. Sten- 
house, it was a simple mouth and nose 
mask with a filter of charcoal. The pur- 
pose was peaceful: to filter the air in hos- 
pitals for contagious diseases. 


{In 1935 public indifference spoiled ef- 
forts of the Soviet Supreme Council of 
Physical Education to introduce American 
baseball to Bolshevik youth. But observers 
of the Japanese Army in China have re- 
ported that the invaders’ familiarity with 
baseball made them superior grenade- 
throwers. Since both girl and boy aspir- 
ants for the “Ready for Work and De- 
fense” badge—the highest Soviet sports 
medal—must be efficient with grenades, 
instructors have started a new effort to 
awaken interest in baseball. 








Marco Polo Trail 


U.S. Envoy Travels New Road 
That Will Feed Chiang’s Guns 


A year ago travelers going from Burma 
to China’s interior cities such as Chung- 
king were forced to take a hazardous, 
months-long journey, much of it in carts 
over mountain trails. Last week in London, 
Nelson T. Johnson, American Ambassador 
to China, told correspondents how he made 
the trip from Chungking to Rangoon in a 
light car in seventeen days. . 

In one year, thousands of coolies had re- 
made the old trail over which Marco Polo 
traveled into a 1,600-mile military road 
from the temporary capital through Kwei- 
yang to Yiinnan and then over 2,000-foot 
passes to the rail head at Lashio (see map) , 
where it joins an existing Burmese high- 
way. “The entire road,” Johnson explained, 
“was laid out, surveyed and built by na- 
tive labor without a single piece of road- 
building equipment . . . [only] bullock carts 
and stone rollers.” 

Over this road Chiang Kai-shek expects 
to transport (in American trucks) muni- 
tions bought with recent loans from the 
United States and Britain. And last week 
in Washington the Securities and Exchange 
Commission revealed that the Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp. had contracted to sell China 200 
fighter-bombers, costing $8,000,000 (see 
page 9). And trade figures showed that 
only one aviation company was still ex- 
porting to Japan since Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull had asked American firms to 
cease selling to nations that bombed 
civilians. 

In Tokyo, newspapers assailed such “eco- 
nomic pressure” but deprecated its serious- 
ness, while one dismissed Japan’s chief dip- 
lomatic bugaboo with the conclusion: “An- 
glo-American cooperation is not complete 
yet.” Three days later, however, London 
delivered its strongest protest to date 
against Japanese aggression in China. In 
its refusal to accept Tokyo’s “new order,” 
reservation of all rights, and hints of retal- 
iation, the note was an almost exact paral- 
lel of Washington’s “final” protest on Dec. 
$1. 





Significance 


Over his road Chiang Kai-shek cannot 
obtain sufficient munitions to carry on ex- 
tensive field operations against the Jap- 
anese, but can import enough for large-scale 
guerrilla warfare. And last week it was an- 
nounced that henceforth one-third of all 
China’s armies will be organized as guer- 
rillas. At the same time Japan received evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of these new tac- 
tics. Five hundred well-drilled Chinese 
cavalrymen waylaid a freight train on the 
Peiping-Tientsin railway—chief Japanese 
communication line in North China— 
burned it, and tore up a mile of track, par- 
alyzing traffic for 24 hours. 
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. Schwarz’ work shows Lewis and Clark at Celilo Falls 


ART 


$80,000 Murals: Oregon 
Capitol Pictures Tell Story 
of Western Exploration 


On Apr. 25, 1935, an oily blaze that 
started in the basement destroyed the 
60-year-old capitol in Salem, Ore. Officials 
estimated the damage caused by the spec- 
tacular night fire at $1,000,000 and prompt- 
ly planned a new capitol, intended as a 
monument to Oregon’s pioneers, that would 
be heavily sprinkled with art depicting 
early phases of the state’s history. 

When the new $2,500,000 structure was 
dedicated last Oct. 1 the mural spaces 
inside the towering white rotunda were 
empty, but two New York muralists were 
working in their Manhattan studios on 
paintings to fill them. By Christmas week, 
Barry Faulkner and Frank H. Schwarz 
had finished their commission and jour- 
neyed to Salem to supervise the hanging 


of the murals; they wanted the pictures in 
place for’ the Jan. 9 opening of the 40th 
biennial legislative session. 

Last week most of the 90 members of 
the Oregon Legislature saw the state’s 
$80,000 investment in art for the first 
time. Four big murals encircling the base 
of the white marble rotunda depicted high 
spots in state history. Four smaller panels 
dramatize industrial Oregon today. In the 
first big mural to the left of the entrance, 
the work of Faulkner, Chinook Indians 
make peace offerings as Capt. Robert Gray 
lands on the banks of the Columbia River 
in 1792, an event which laid the basis for 
the United States’ territorial claims. The 
second, painted by Schwarz, shows Lewis 
and Clark with Sacajawea, an Indian 
guide, before Celilo Falls. 

From the second-floor entrance to his 
suite the newly elected Gov. Charles A. 
Sprague has the best view of Faulkner’s 
other big mural, which portrays the wel- 
come Dr. John McLoughlin, Vancouver 
head of the Hudson’s Bay Co., gave the 
Marcus Whitman expedition as it arrived 


in 1836 on the banks of the Columbia 
River, near what is now Vancouver, Wash. 
Schwarz’ other tableau shows a typical 
covered-wagon scene. Still in work are two 
more paintings—one by Faulkner for the 
House Chamber, the other by Schwarz 
for the Senate. 


Fingertip Painter 


After one of the youngsters in Ruth Fai- 
son Shaw’s Rome kindergarten scratched 
his finger, the teacher sent him to the 
bathroom to put iodine on the cut. When 
the little fellow failed to return to the 
classroom promptly, Miss Shaw investi- 
gated. She found him “blissfully absorbed 
in decorating the bathroom door with 4 
finger dipped in iodine.” 

This lesson in child psychology started 
the North Carolina-born teacher on 4 
search for a harmless plastie which children 
could smear to their heart’s content. The 
result was fingerpaint, a gelatine-like color- 
ing matter applied to slick, wet paper with 
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the fingers, hands, and—for sweeping ef- 
fects—even the forearms. First used at the 
Shaw School in Rome in 1931, fingerpaint- 
ing was marketed here the following year 
and won approval from hundreds of the 
nation’s schoolteachers (Newsweek, Mar. 
14, 1938) * as something intriguingly new. 

Many of these teachers were due for a 
surprise last week when a show of con- 
temporary Chinese fingertip painting went 
on public view at the Guy Mayer Gallery 
in New York. The artist, Y. K. Chang, ex- 
plained that his countrymen have been 
painting water colors with their fingers 
since the time of Kao Chi-pei, eighteenth- 
century master and first known artist to 
use the fingertip technique. 

Eighteen of Chang’s 64 water colors, 
mostly of birds and flowers, were painted 
on slick paper at top speed with the fore- 
finger of the 34-year-old artist’s right 
hand; for the rest he used the conventional 
brush. The largest fingertip painting in 





*Movie-goers who saw the start of “Care- 
free” last fall may have noticed that the title 
and credits for the Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers 
musical are splashed across the screen in 
fingerpaint. 


the show represents only an hour’s work; 
some of the smaller ones were done in 
twenty minutes. 

Chief differences between Miss Shaw’s 
fingerpainting and the traditional Chinese 
fingertip method: (1) a youngster using 
Miss Shaw’s material makes as many 
successive pictures as he likes on one sheet 
of paper; Chang can use a paper only 
once, and a misplaced drop of paint ruins 
his water color; (2) Miss Shaw’s colors 
are mixed on the paper itself, not before 
application, with the whole hand or fore- 
arm; Chang mixes his primary colors— 
Chinese black and Chinese white—in a 


Chang’s technique: the start .. . 


completed—in 20 minutes 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Y. K. Chang, Chinese finger painter 





bowl divided into sections like a restaurant 
blue plate and appiies them with his right 
forefinger and, for short, sharp strokes, 
his fingernail. 

A Soochow University graduate, Chang 
worked three years for the Kiangso Province 
board of education and in 1937—a few 
months before the Sino-Japanese war be- 
gan—won a fellowship in educational ad- 
ministration at the University of Michigan. 
Since he’s been in this country the Japanese 
invasion has swallowed up Kiangso Prov- 
ince; his home has been confiscated, and 
every letter he receives from his family 
bears a different postmark. 

The war put an end to his fellowship, 
but Chang got his master’s degree in edu- 
cation at Michigan and held his first 
American one-man shows in Ann Arbor 
and Detroit. With the proceeds from sales 
of his pictures in Detroit and New York, 
he hopes to return home, establish himself 
in Hong Kong as a painter, and support 
his homeless family. 





SCIENCE 





Tracking Down the Cold: 
Centrifuge Counts the Germs 
Whirling About in Rooms 


Common colds are usually at a peak in 
January. Among -the nation’s 42,000,000 
“gainfully employed” workers, the average 
time out from factory or office duty be- 
cause of colds is 2 1/5 days a year, which 
adds up to an annual loss of 90,000,000 
working days. For many years, research 
men have fought the common cold, and 
last week the latest of these, Dr. Lloyd 
Arnold of the University of Illinois Med- 
ical School, Chicago, announced results of 
research aimed to reduce the number of 
colds caught by inhalation of micro-or- 
ganisms coughed or sneezed into the air. 

Dr. Arnold’s first step was to take a 
special tube-shaped air centrifuge into 
homes and hospital rooms. The machine 
weighs about 25 pounds, looks like an 
oversize thermos bottle, and has a six- 
bladed fan that spins rapidly and sucks in 
air. As the air is whirled around, the cen- 
trifugal force throws germs against the 
sides of the tube where they can be col- 
lected and counted. 

During the past eighteen months Dr. 
Arnold and his four co-workers have ex- 
amined more than 2,000 such samples. Al- 
though their study is just starting, certain 
figures were available. In a room that has 
been empty for some time, there are usu- 
ally a maximum of 50 harmless bacteria 
in a cubic foot. But rooms for sick persons 
may contain an extra fifteen or more 
harmful germs along with them (the av- 
erage bedroom has a volume of 1,800 cubic 
feet and might contain 27,000 such germs) . 

Among the dangerous micro-organisms 
Dr. Arnold has spun out of sickroom at- 
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mospheres are those responsible for scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, influenza, and other less 
damaging infections. The Illinois bacteri- 
ologist plans to study what effect weather 
and temperature have on air bacteria 
counts and determine safe standards of 
ventilation: “It doesn’t necessarily follow 
that the more ventilation you have the 
fewer pathogenic germs will be found in 
the air. Some ventilating systems merely 
recirculate the same air over and over. A 
ventilating system must introduce sani- 
tary, clean air, filtered if necessary.” 





Low Blood Pressure 


The popular notion of blood pressure is 
that it moves in only one direction—up. 
The thousands of Americans who suffer 
from high blood pressure (hypertension) 
are tormented by headaches, ringing in 
the ears, dizziness—and the thought that 
they should avoid some of the best things 
in life, such as rich foods and stimulating 
beverages. 

But blood pressure also moves down- 
ward, and many specialists believe this 
condition is much more prevalent than 
high blood pressure. Little is heard of it, 
however, partly because doctors minimize 
its dangers, and last week students of the 
subject were interested to find one of the 
comparatively rare studies of low blood 
pressure (hypotension) in the latest issue 
of The Lancet (British medical weekly) to 
reach the United States. 

Low-blood-pressure victims tire easily, 
lack energy, and may have cold hands and 
feet because of inadequate circulation. 
Despite that they are in a better position 
than their fellows at the upper end of the 
blood-pressure scale. High living only tends 
to raise their pressure level toward normal. 
Life-insurance companies rarely refuse to 
sell policies to hypotension victims, for 
people who have a fairly low blood pres- 
sure after the age of 25 often enjoy extra- 
long lives. 

Certain occupations such as flying an 
airplane, may be denied the low pressure- 
ites, however, and Drs. A. F. Rook and 
D. J. Dawson made a study of this policy. 

The Royal Air Force won’t accept can- 
didates for pilot duty whose blood pres- 
sures are less than 110 (representing a 
pressure equal to that of a 110-millimeter 
column of mercury) ,* because the stresses 
of flying may drain blood from the upper 
part of the body, where the blood pressure 
would be considerably lowered. This was 
supposed to be particularly dangerous for 
pilots with hypotension, since it might 
send them into dizzy spells. 

But the British aviation doctors took 
eleven normal flyers and nine low-blood- 
pressure sufferers who barely met the 





*In the United States Army would-be flyers 
are disqualified if their pressures are less than 
100. 
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R.A.F.’s standards and sat them in the 
rear cockpit of a training airplane. Then 
the “guinea pigs” were subjected to body- 
straining maneuvers at a height of 10,000 
feet as the test plane made a series of nose 
dives, steep turns, and _ loop-the-loops. 
After the trial flight each man went to 
sick quarters and recorded sensations 
which included “nausea,” “lightheaded- 
ness,” “dreamy state,” and “tingling.” The 
low-blood-pressure victims came through 
with a fine record. 

“It might be imagined that the hypo- 
tensive starts at a disadvantage compared 
with a person of normal pressure,” Drs. 
Rook and Dawson reported. “That this is 
not necessarily so is suggested by the fact 


that .. . of eight cases of fainting, thre 
occurred among the hypotensives and fiye 
among those with normal blood pressures, 

“It is fully realized that the number of 
cases tested is . . . small . . . In these fey 
instances it appears that hypotension , . 
unless marked, is no criterion of the sever. 
ity of symptoms likely to be caused by 
centrifugal force.” 





Dr. Hood’s Thrips 


As a small boy in the 1890s and early 
1900s, J. Douglas Hood was an inveterate 
collector of birds and bugs. When he ep. 
tered the University of Illinois at 16, he 
brought his treasured collection of grass. 
hoppers along with him in a cigar box, 
As he stood in line waiting to register, 
someone—Hood doesn’t remember who— 
asked him about the box under his arm. 
Hood explained, and the stranger advised 
him to study entomology. That was the 
start of a notable career, for Dr. Hood, 
now at Cornell University, became one of 
the world’s leading authorities on bugs. 

Thrips*—tiny six-legged insects that 
live by sucking plant juicies—are Dr. 
Hood’s great specialty; last week Cornell 
announced final mounting of specimens for 
his thrips collection, largest of its kind in 
the world with some 40,000 specimens of 
1,200 varieties from all over the world. 
These represent the fruits of many thrips 
trips; for example, Dr. J. Chester Bradley, 
Dr. Hood’s colleague, brought home a fine 
group of thrips from Europe recently, and 
many in the collection are as rare as first 
editions. 

Priceless to entomologists, the Hood 
collection is also valuable to fruit and 
vegetable growers. In New York State 
alone, thrips devour thousands of dollars’ 
worth of onions annually, though there are 
species of predatory thrips which lurk 
about the stems of plants and pounce on 
and devour other insects. Still others eat 
pine trees, lilacs, carnations, and other 
growths. Worse yet, they often spread 
disease from sick plants to healthy ones. 

Dr. Hood has developed a delicate tech- 
nique for mounting and preserving his 
specimens, many of which are less than a 
sixteenth of an inch long. He carefully 
kills each insect and mounts it on a slide. 
Dr. Hood thinks his collection of twen- 
tieth-century thrips, sealed as it is, possi- 
bly will be of great value to scientists of 
the far distant future. “It’ll last,” he says, 
“till Doomsday.” 





Eelpower 


The New York Aquarium rejoices in 
the possession of no fewer than 35 electric 
eels. These strange creatures—natives of 
South America—swim innocently along 





*Thrips is both singular and plural; the word 
is short for Thysanoptera. 
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through the water slapping down unsus- 
pecting neighbors by firing electric charges 
at them. Aquarium attendants delight in 
hooking the eels up to electric devices, 
and occasionally the unwary are knocked 
fat by handling them carelessly without 
rubber gloves. 

Likewise, attendants employ the high- 
amperage eels to reform aquarium cats 
yhich now and then make passes at fish 
‘nstead of tending strictly to their mice. 
The curious cat is allowed to “play with” 
an electric eel. One touch of the paw is 
enough; the cat picks himself up off the 
foor a reformed character, firmly resolved 
to have no more truck with creatures of 
the water. 

Last week, two of the aquarium’s most 
powerful electric eels put on a show for 
members of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, assembled for their 45th annual 
meeting. While Dr. Richard T. Cox, New 
York University physicist, handled the 
electrical equipment, Christopher Coates, 
aquarist, hauled the first of the squirming 
3-foot eels out of water and onto a table. 
Operating with two pairs of rubber gloves 
on his hands, Coates put two electrodes 
on the creature, threw a switch, and 
tickled his living battery under the chin. 
It lighted a bank of four neon lights with 
a 400-volt discharge. In subsequent tests 
it made noises in a loudspeaker and even 
ran an electric motor. 

When eel No. 1 tired, Coates netted eel 
No. 2, threw all the switches, and tickled 
with both hands. The eel ran all the-ap- 
paratus at once in a mightygflashing and 
whirring. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Cox deprecated the 
commercial possibilities of eelpower. “The 
eel can only deliver the energy it receives 
from its food,” he said. “Coal is a more 
economical as well as a more humane 
source of energy.” 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


Two years ago 170,000 horses got sleep- 
ing sickness or “blind staggers”; 42,500 of 
the animals died, and breeders and farm- 
ers lost more than $4,250,000. The Horse 
and Mule Association of America now an- 
nounces that with 100,000 cases in 1938 
the mortality figure has been cut in half. 
The association suggested the death rate 
could be further lowered by use of a chick- 
embryo vaccine. It reported that of 30,000 
injected horses in disease-ridden districts, 
only 150 caught sleeping sickness, and the 
normal death rate which usually runs to 
20 per cent or more was cut to a fraction 
of 1 per cent. 


{ Though they didn’t make a survey, Drs. 
A. M. Kennedy and D. A. Williams of 
Cardiff, Wales, announced facts indicating 
that many of the 800,000 American stam- 
merers may have hay fever, asthma, or 
other allergies—abnormal sensitivities to 
such substances as foods, horse dandruff, 
and rug fibers. Several months ago the 
physicians noticed an “extraordinary co- 
incidence”—in three asthma cases—the 
patients all stammered. Suspicions aroused, 
Drs. Kennedy and Williams made a study 
of 100 children afflicted with the speech 
disorder and reported findings in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal. Ninety-nine of the 
100 patients were either allergic themselves 
or had allergic relatives. The Cardiff doc- 
tors are continuing their studies to find 
how this relationship between allergy and 
stammering may be used to cure the latter 
ailment. 


A new tool to study atoms was an- 
nounced last week at Cornell University. 
It is an 8-foot-high glass tube which uses 
a current alternating 10,000,000 times a 
second to send electrically charged parti- 
cles hurtling into atoms with energies as 


high as 500,000 electron volts.* While 
atom-smashing cyclotrons produce high- 
speed atomic particles by whizzing them 
about in merry-go-round paths, the new 
$7,000 tube impels particles along a 
straight line and is called a “linear reso- 
nant accelerator.” This electrical cannon 
won’t make the invisible bullets go as fast 
as those in the cyclotron, but it can pro- 
duce more projectiles and hence subject 
its targets to an effective bombardment. 


A WPA survey of 6,693 psychology re- 
ports for 1938 shows that 4,038 were in 
English, 1,478 in German, and 413 in 
French. This tends to confirm the popular 
belief that our own tongue is most widely 
used in scientific fields. 





RADIO. 





Amos ’n’ Andy, Perennials: 
New Contract Is Given Radio’s 
Most Famous Comedy Team 


Five times a week, at exactly 10 a.m., 
two men walk into a downtown office at 
Beverly Hills, Calif.—the office once used 
by Will Rogers. One is tall and blond with 
blue eyes—39-year-old Freeman F. Gos- 
den. The other is shorter and stockier with 
black eyes—48-year-old Charles J. Correll. 

After wading through a large mail they 
get down to the day’s business. Correll 
plants himself before a typewriter. Gosden 
starts pacing the room, dictating. They 
collaborate on plot and dialogue until, a 
few hours later, a single-spaced script is 
turned out complete. 

That same evening, with authors turned 





*An electron volt is the energy an electron 
has after being “pushed” by the force of one 
volt. 
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actors for fifteen minutes, the two men 
put on their act over the NBC Red Net- 
work. Broadcast five times weekly since 
Aug. 19, 1929, the act is the most famous 
two-man radio show in existence—‘Amos 
’n’ Andy.” 

Four years ago “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
switched from the Blue Network to the 
Red. Last year they switched from their 
original sponsor, Pepsodent, to Campbell’s 
Soup. Aside from the fact that one of the 
blackface team has twice missed a broad- 
cast, “Amos ’n’ Andy” have gone on roll- 
ing out Negro comedy with the infallibil- 
ity of the tides and the punctuality of a 
chronometer. Last week millions of lis- 
teners were assured that the tide would 
flow for another whole year: their sponsor 
had just renewed the contract. 

Gosden (Amos), a native of Richmond, 
Va., and Correll (Andy) of Peoria, IIl., 
first met nearly twenty years ago in Dur- 
ham, N.C., where they were hired to pro- 
duce theatricals for “home town” talent. 
Gosden had previously worked as a to- 
bacco and automobile salesman, then as a 
radio operator for the Navy. Correll had 
tried bricklaying and stenography. 

The first radio appearance of the pair 
was over a small station in New Orleans 
in 1920. In 1926 they put on a Negro-dia- 
lect act called “Sam ’n’ Henry” that made 
an immediate hit on WGN in Chicago. A 
couple of years after that they switched to 
another station and decided to make a 
switch in their title. On the spur of the 
moment Gosden decided to take the name 
Amos. “O.K.,” said Correll, “then I'll be 
Andy.” The title stuck. Next year “Amos 
’n’ Andy” became an NBC fixture. 

In the course of time other characters 
began to appear on the program. To the 
role of Amos, Gosden added the Kingfish, 
Brother Crawford, and Lightnin’. Correll 
supplemented Andy with Henry Van Por- 
ter, the Landlord, and many others. Oc- 
casionally a female character has been 
added—such as Genevieve Blue, played by 
Madaline Lee—but the two men play all 
characters otherwise and have always 
done so. 

Though burdened by the job of writing 
and acting a radio show five times weekly, 
both men nevertheless find time for plenty 
of other activity. Gosden, married and the 
father of two children, is an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer as well as a radio 
“ham”: the FCC recently licensed his 
short-wave station W6QUT. Also married, 
Correll is a licensed air pilot and a tire- 
less golfer. 

But whatever they’re doing, Gosden and 
Correll are always on hand when broadcast 
time comes. And their evening routine is 
as fixed as their morning schedule. When 
they go on the air, the studio door is care- 
fully locked. No radio audience has ever 
seen them at work during a performance: 
the transformation of Gosden and Correll 
into “Amos ’n’ Andy” is a feat revealed 
only on the nation’s loudspeakers. 
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The Season’s Best Play 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Six months ago in this space I 
told you of a play I had just read in 
manuscript, a play which I had found 
to be of unusual beauty and power and 
witty song and which, I made bold to 
hazard, would in stage production prove 
to be one of the high marks of the then 
approaching theatrical season. Well, that 
season is now in its full tide, the play 
has been produced, and I find myself 
guilty of a slight prognosticating error. 
The play isn’t one of the high marks of 
the season; it is the high mark. For no 
other new play thus far shown equals 
it in trenchant and honorable quality, 
in that blend of dramatic prose and 
poetry which projects a theme simul- 
taneously into the head and heart, and 
in an indication of repeated theatrical 
life after its current day is done. 

Its name you have guessed: Tue 
Wuite Streep, by the Paul Vincent 
Carroll whose “Shadow and Substance” 
last season deservedly achieved the 
award of the Critics’ Circle as the best 
of the year’s dramatic importations. 
And its nature you recall from my 
earlier report on it: the conflict between 
liberal faith and authoritarian bigotry, 
the pursuit of courage and beauty in a 
world dark with cowardice and pol- 
troonery, the ultimate strength of gentle 
wisdom in the face of blind fury. It is 
an Irish play, as you know, and the peo- 
ple and scene are Irish, but it is no 
more solely Irish on that account than 
such a play as “The Weavers,” because 
its people and scene are German, is sole- 
ly German, or than such as “Mourning 
Becomes Electra,” because its people 
and scene are American, is solely Amer- 
ican. It is a play universal in its core 
and still another answer to those who 
foolishly argue that much of the mod- 
ern Irish drama is hamstrung by its 
parochialism, as if world drama were to 
be corrupted simply because, whatever 
its theme, its characters are stamped 
Lavelle and Shaughnessy instead of X 
and Y and the scene laid in the County 
Louth of Erin instead of in some myth- 
ical and symbolic domain. 

Naturally, a good play needs valid di- 
rection and valid acting if it is to flow 
upon the stage as it flows in the reading 
imagination. “The White Steed” has 
happily achieved both. As the elderly 
canon whose compassionate understand- 
ing heals the infected community sores, 


Barry Fitzgerald is Carroll’s imagined 
character to the life. As the girl whose 
dream of Ossian and Niam resolves her 
into the bravery and challenge neces. 
sary to set an old ideal flaming anew in 
the little, beaten, shrinking people of 
her land, Jessica Tandy brings to the 
role the vitally essential synthesis of 
personal persuasion and suggested per- 
sonal intelligence without which its ef. 
fect would mock an actress however 
otherwise professionally adept. And un- 
der Hugh Hunt’s skilful direction, both 
George Coulouris and Liam Redmond, 
as the moralistic priest and snivelling 
schoolmaster respectively, are equally 
first-rate. It is, in short, a presentation 
with few flaws. The changes Carroll has 
made in his original script, changes that 
even a brief meditation indicated as ob- 
viously called for, improve the play, 
notably the cutting and welding of the 
original third and fourth acts, the elimi- 
nation of the surplusage of allusions to 
the Ossian legend, and the avoidance of 
anticlimax by giving over the final cur- 
tain to a rumination of the canon. The 
first act is momentarily still a trifle awk- 
ward, the writing of the scene wherein 
the moral bund convenes at table lack- 
ing a sufficient dramatic fluidity; the 
role of the canon’s housekeeper cries 
lustily for someone like Sara Allgood; 
and here and there one imagines into 
the exhibit a bit of valuable and evoca- 
tive stage business that isn’t present. 
But to the dogs with any such carping! 
The play as Eddie Dowling has put it 
on view in the Cort is the season’s prime 
contribution to the theater. 


COs the dawn of the next day 
and the gold coach of the drama once 
again turned abruptly into a pumpkin. 
The name of this particular pumpkin is 
Dear Octopus and the author is Dodie 
Smith. Dodie needs no introduction to 
you. She is the English spinster-lady 
whose genius has hitherto bequeathed 
to dramatic art such masterworks as 
“Call It a Day,” “Autumn Crocus,” 
“Touch Wood,” and “Bonnet Over the 
Windmill,” all whifflepoofles. “Dear Oc- 
topus” is fully up to her standard. Deal- 
ing with the life of an English family, it 
plays the author’s customary dramatic 
one-finger exercises on the cheaper pub- 
lic’s one-finger emotionalism. It is, 2 
a word, pap. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Terrible-Tempered Tyrone: 
Power in Role of Jesse James 
Is Victim of Miscasting 


Last week, with the release of “Stand 
Up and Fight” Robert Taylor deserted 
the ranks of screen pretty boys. This week 
Tyrone Power, his closest rival in the male 
glamour stakes, makes a good try at fol- 
lowing suit. Notable victim of past mis- 
casting, Power is miscast again—this time 
as the almost legendary bad man of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’ Jesse JAMEs. 

During the early days of the Civil War, 
their Missouri neighbors persecuted the 
James family for their known Confederate 
sympathies. In retaliation Jesse Woodson 
James, then 15, left his preacher-father’s 
home to join C. W. Quantrell’s marauding 
band of guerrillas. Five years later, with 
his brother Frank, he organized the gang 
of tran and bank robbers whose cold- 
blooded exploits made frontier and dime- 
novel history. At 35 Jesse was dead, as- 
sassinated in the St. Joseph home where 
he lived with his wife and child under the 
name of Howard. Although all the law 
forces of Missouri had failed to collect the 
$10,000 reward that Governor Crittenden 
offered for a dead or alive Jesse, two of 
the outlaw’s own men, waiting until his 
back was turned, succeeded. 

James’ extensive and bloody career in 
crime netted the outlaw about $250,000— 
only a fraction of the money Darryl 
F. Zanuck has invested in the screen biog- 
raphy that makes Jesse as much sinned 
against as sinning. 

According to Nunnally Johnson’s work- 
manlike script, the racketeers who pre- 








































































































Barry Fitzgerald (center) defends old-style religion in ‘The White Steed’ 


ceded the railroad into Sedalia, Mo., to 
swindle the farmers out of their property, 
accidentally killed the James boys’ moth- 
er. Jesse, a law-abiding farmer, more than 
evened the score with a smoking six-shoot- 
er and took to the hills. The rest of his 
screen career—the formation of the James 
gang and its daring raids, Jesse’s suspense- 
ful jail break with the aid of his brother, 
his almost nonexistent married life, and 
his assassination on the eve of his reform 
—is equally fanciful as biography, but im- 
mensely effective as melodrama. 

Further compensation for movie-goers 
who may not appreciate Tyrone Power’s 
commendable wrestling with a difficult 
role is the Technicolor photography of the 





Tyrone Power as Jesse James 
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film’s Ozark background, the authenticity 
of its Americana, and the general excel- 
lence of its actors. Of these Henry Fonda 
comes off best as Jesse’s tobacco-chewing 
brother; Nancy Kelly is sincere and mov- 
ing as the wife who was to be “a mourner 
all her life”; John Carradine as “the dirty 
little coward that shot Mr. Howard,” 
Henry Hull, Randolph Scott and Donald 
Meek in other important roles contribute 
honest characterizations. And the sure di- 
rection of Henry King, who has two films 
—‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band” and “In 
Old Chicago”—on 1938’s best ten list, 
should assure him of at least one winner 
in 1939. 





The Ten Best Films 


In the first year of its distribution, 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
coaxed $8,000,000 in world rentals and 
smashed the long-standing record of “The 
Singing Fool,” which has grossed $5,000,000 
since its release in 1928. Last week The 
Film Daily announced that the Walt Dis- 
ney-RKO-Radio film had won first place 
in its seventeenth annual poll of the na- 
tion’s movie critics. 

Syndicate, newspaper, and magazine re- 
viewers selected the “Ten Best Pictures of 
1938” from 460 English and American 
films that were released in this country 
between Nov. 1, 1937, and Oct. 31, 1938. 
In 1937, 531 critics gave “The Life of 
Emile Zola” 453 votes. In 1938, with five 
more critics participating, “Snow White” 
fell 34 votes short of “Zola’s” total. Yet 
it topped its closest rival, “You Can’t 
Take It With You” (Columbia) by a 
good margin. 

The other “best” films of the year were 
listed as “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) , “Boys’ Town” 
(M-G-M) , “Marie Antoinette” (M-G-M), 
“In Old Chicago” (Twentieth Century- 
Fox), “The Adventures of Robin Hood” 
(Warners), “The Citadel” (produced in 
England by M-G-M), “Love Finds Andy 
Hardy” (M-G-M), and “The Hurricane” 
(Samuel Goldwyn) . Their closest competi- 
tors, heading the honor roll, were “Four 
Daughters,” “Test Pilot,” and “Jezebel.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Son or Frankenstetn (Universal): Im- 
pressed by the record-breaking business 
done by two of its 1931 thrillers—“Dra- 
cula” and “Frankenstein” — when they 
were revived last summer, the studio has- 
tily prepared this sequel. It not only brings 
Frankenstein’s monster back to life with 
Boris Karloff again in the role but piles 
up horror by casting Bela Lugosi (the 
vampire of “Dracula”) as a mad shepherd 
who exploits the monster’s depravity. De- 
spite its absurdities, the story of the ghoul- 
ish pair’s ultimate destruction at the hands 
of Frankenstein Jr. (Basil Rathbone) is a 
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shrewdly contrived spine-chiller. Josephine 
Hutchinson, Lionel Atwill. 


Smiinc Atonea (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): This is an English-made version of 
the routine trials and triumphs of a mu- 
sical-comedy troupe on the loose. Gracie 
Fields, famous screen and music-hall star, 
bolsters an uninspired plot with half a 
dozen songs and her robust, earthy clown- 
ing. Roger Livesey, Mary Maguire, Peter 
Coke, Edward Rigby. 





MUSIC 


Umbrella on the Keys: 
Jeans’ Wisecrack About Touch 
Stirs Up the Pianists 


Pianists, composers, critics, and scien- 
tists last week worked themselves into a 
lather over a century-old question: “Can 
the tone quality of a piano be modified in 
any way by the fingers of a performer?” 
In other words, is there anything in the 
time-worn belief that a pianist’s “touch” 
magically controls the quality of the tone 
as well as its volume? 

Sir James Jeans, British astronomer 
and mathematician started it all. He told 
the English Music Teachers Association 
in London: “So far as single notes are 
concerned it does not matter how the 
pupil strikes the key, so long as he strikes 
it with the requisite degree of force .. . 
The tone quality will be the same whether 
he strikes it with his fingers or even the 
end of his umbrella ... As far as the scien- 
tist can see, that is all there is to the 
much-debated problem of piano touch.” 

Many of Sir James’ listeners, having 
dedicated their lives to the production of 
a “beautiful touch” in their pupils, were 
audibly outraged. If an astronomer 
couldn’t tell the difference between a beau- 
tiful piano touch and an ugly one, that 
was just the bad luck of a mere scientist. 

Mark Hambourg, noted pianist, voiced 
their point of view: “Sir James’ statement 
is absolute nonsense. He is a very eminent 
scientist—let him stick to his science. 
Delicacy of touch is all a matter of mus- 
cular control . . . It is impossible to get 
it other than through fingers.” 

On this side of the Atlantic Sir James 
found support—with modification. “Of 
course Jeans is right,” Deems Taylor told 
Newsweek. “A piano out of tune can’t be 
played in tune, and a piano without tone 
can’t be played so that it has tone .. . Tone 
is a matter of loud and soft, but this very 
fact is what makes one pianist more inter- 
esting than another.” 

Ernest Schelling, only pupil of Pad- 
erewski, thought the problem too narrowly 
stated for musicians: “I believe that the 
way one strikes a single note is of no con- 
cern, as that tone is a matter of relativity 
between a succession of notes.” 





John Barbirolli, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, said: “I 
quite agree with Sir James that it does 
not matter how the pupil strikes the key 
so long as he strikes it with the requisite 
degree of force. However, the whole ques- 
tion is concerned with the requisite de- 
gree of force . . . If the requisite degree of 
force could be scientifically reproduced by 
an umbrella, as Sir James suggests, no 
doubt the sound might be the same.” 

Among various pianists inclined to join 
the Jeans chorus were Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, who last week celebrated the 
40th anniversary of their joint concerts. 
“We agree perfectly with Jeans as far as a 
single tone is concerned,” they told News- 
WEEK, “but the pianist is concerned not 
only with single notes but tones in relation- 
ship with each other . . . Muscular control, 
speed, and weight determine the quality. 
The quality depends to a certain extent 
upon the angle at which a note is struck.” 

Abram Chasins, the young American 
composer-pianist whose own “touch” has 
been praised highly by critics, summarized 
the core of the argument: “When Sir 
James Jeans made his statement he was 


referring to a single tone—just one tone. 
And what he said was entirely true. But 
as soon as another tone comes into play 
then you have another problem—the prob- 
lem of infinitesimal gradations between 
different tones, gradations of volume. That 
is the musical side of the question. The 
other side, the single-tone side, is the scien- 
tific one. 

“Leaving out changes of quality through 
pedaling, that single tone has nothing but 
gradations of volume, and it makes no 
difference whether a finger supplies the 
given force or an umbrella.” 
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Elman To Aid Refugees 


More than 40 years ago, when Mischa 
Elman was a boy of 5 living in the Russian 
village of Spola, he went through a pogrom 
that suddenly broke out against the Jewish 
inhabitants. Though Elman escaped in- 
jury, his childhood memory of fright yp. 
der the Czarist regime has ever since mage 
him deeply concerned for all sufferers from 
persecution, political or religious. 

The plight of refugees from present-day 
Germany has therefore stirred the violin. 
ist deeply—so deeply that he recently de. 
cided to make a sweeping gesture of 
philanthropy: 25 charitable concerts oye; 
the country, the first to be given Jan, 9] 
in Carnegie Hall, New York.* 

Proceeds from this three-month concert 
tour, save for traveling expenses, will be 
turned over to German Protestant, Cath. 
olic, and Jewish relief committees operat- 
ing under a national committee of which 
Alfred E. Smith is honorary chairman. The 
fund, to be disbursed on a strictly non- 
sectarian basis, will, Elman hopes, spur 
other musicians to cooperate in the same 
manner. The tour, which closes in Port- 





land, Ore., on Apr. 29—will cover most of 
the nation’s big cities, as well as Toronto 
and Montreal. 





RECORD WEEK 


Braums—Lieder. (Alexander Kipnis, 
accompanied by Gerald Moore. Six 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $12.) Issued in 





*The New York recital will also celebrate 
Elman’s 48th birthday and completion of 3 
years of concertizing in America. 
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1936 by the Br-hms Song Society, Volume 
I, these recordi.gs have been lately out of 
print. The present reissued collection of 
fourteen lyrics, sung in German, thus fills 
a gap in the male voice library. 


GersHwin (George) — Album. (White- 
man and his orchestra, with Roy Bargy 
and Rosa Linda at piano. Five 12-inch 
Decca records, $5.50.) Last fall Victor is- 
sued a Gershwin album at $7.50. Except 
for the “Rhapsody in Blue,” this album 
does not overlap its predecessor. Included 
are “An American in Paris” and the hither- 
to unrecorded “Second Rhapsody” and 
“Cuban Overture.” 


SweTanNA — Two Symphonic Poems. 
(Rafael Kubelik and Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Three 12-inch Victor records in 
album, $5.) Music lovers who know Smet- 
ana only by his opera “The Bartered 
Bride” will have a welcome surprise in this 
spirited recording of two orchestral works 
(“The Moldau” and “From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests”) . 


Sovsa—Ten Marches. (Joe Colling and 
American Legion Band. Five 10-inch Decca 
records in album, $2.25.) Ear-filling ren- 
derings of feet-lifting pieces, with “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” in the vanguard, by 
America’s march king, who gives no sign 
of being dethroned by living rivals. 





AVIATION 





Entire Flying Industry 
Is Elated by Defense Program; 
Plants Face Busy Schedule 


Last week’s Presidential message on 
defense (see page 9) was good news to 
airmen generally. Appropriations of $300,- 
000,000 for new Army planes and of 
$21,000,000 for increases in Navy plane 
squadrons will mean _ three-shifts-a-day 
prosperity for the big military plane fac- 
tories over the next several years. 

But what pleased aviation most was the 
comparatively modest request for $10,- 
000,000 for the “annual training of 20,000 
new air pilots . . . in cooperation with 
educational institutions.” According to 
latest plans, this training will be directed 
entirely by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, not by military agencies, and will 
employ many civil airmen as flying and 
ground instructors. It will require the pur- 
chasing or chartering of hundreds of small 
commercial training planes and the wide 
use of commercial airport and flying school 
facilities. 

In spite of the fact that the United 
States is the last important nation thus 
to “subsidize” its small commercial opera- 
tors and its private flyers, it already has 
the world’s largest pool of non-military, 
non-air-line flying personnel and equip- 
ment. On Jan. 1, the Civil Aeronautics 
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Authority reports, there were 22,983 pilots 
holding government certificates; 11,159 
civil aircraft were certificated or identified; 
2,374 airports were available for use. That 
represents increases during 1938 of more 
than 5,000 pilots; more than 800 aircraft; 
and some 75 airports. 

The stimulus of the training program, 
experts estimate, should double our civilian 
pilot strength by July 1, 1940, increase 
our civil plane numbers by 5,000, and 
bring markedly increased business to mu- 
nicipal and commercial airports. 





EDUCATION 





‘University in Exile’: 
Riezler of Germany Is Latest 
to Join Banished Savants 


Six years ago, soon after Nazism tri- 
umphed in Germany, Alvin Johnson of 
New York proposed that the New School 
for Social Research, which he directed, 
establish a “university in exile.” Its aim 
would be to “offer the postgraduate oppor- 
tunities which American and other students 
traditionally sought in pre-Nazi Germany.” 
Its faculty would be selected German 
savants who had been forced to flee their 
fatherland because they were Jewish, or 
married to Jews, or anti-Nazi. 

Today the “university in exile”—proper- 
ly termed the Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science—is a thriving institution. 
Begun with a fund of $60,000, it hopes to 
raise enough cash by 1940 to insure its 
permanent existence. The board of trustees 
includes Thomas S. Lamont, Ralph Pulit- 
zer, Herbert Bayard Swope, and Felix 
Frankfurter. At $100 per semester, 418 
students from 28 European and 110 Amer- 
ican universities study such subjects as 





Harris & Ewing 


Dean Landis reported progress 


social security, population problems, man- 
aged money, sociology of militarism, Marx- 
ism, and current problems in psychology. 

Of the faculty, eighteen are Germans, 
thirteen of whom quit their country in 
1932 and 1933. Anschluss in 1938 brought 
three Austrians. The lone Italian, Max 
Ascoli, visited the United States in 1931 
and decided to stay, since his refusal to 
take an oath of Fascist allegiance had 
brought him into disfavor. All have rel- 
atives at home, and all dread any publicity 
that might react unfavorably to their kin. 

Last week the 23rd exile came to the 
United States to join the staff. Kurt 
Riezler, former German chargé d’affaires in 
Moscow and secretary to President Ebert, 
had served as professor of philosophy and 
chairman of the board of regents at the 
University of Frankfurt from 1920 to 1933. 
Then his liberal opinions jarred Nazi 
sensibilities. The 56-year-old scholar now 
spurns all interviewers and photographers, 
insisting upon complete privacy for him- 
self, his wife, and his child. 





Harvard’s Lawyers 


The average lawyer never gets rich. 
After two years in practice, he earns $1,099 
a year; after seventeen years, $3,629. Often 
he finds professional competition so stiff 
that he quits the bar for more profitable 
work. One reason is overcrowding: this 
country has one lawyer for every 763 per- 
sons—relatively six times as many as 
France and Germany. Another, in the view 
of critics both within and without the 
profession, is that the average lawyer 
leaves school too scantily equipped with 
knowledge of economics, accounting, gov- 
ernment, and medicine—all intimately as- 
sociated with day-to-day legal practice. 

Last week, progress toward overcoming 
both difficulties was reported by James M. 
Landis, who served as Federal Trade Com- 
missioner and chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission before he be- 
came dean of Harvard Law School in 1937. 
Because of stricter entrance requirements 
in his efforts to broaden and elevate 
Harvard’s legal scholarship, only 22 per 
cent of the first-year class flunked out 
last year, as compared with 30 per cent in 
1937. But despite the new rules, total 
enrollment of would-be lawyers at Harvard 
increased from 1,389 to 1,419. The dean 
hinted he might have to limit the school’s 
future enrollment to 1,000. 

Landis also announced “cautious be- 
ginnings” of a program to integrate legal 
training with other branches of knowledge. 
Working with him are the Schools of Pub- 
lic Administration and Business Adminis- 
tration, Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and Medical School. 


q As first dean of the university as a whole, 
the Harvard Corporation last week named 
Dr. George H. Chase, 64-year-old dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


A. Hitler, Publisher: 
Fiihrer and His War Sergeant 
Gobble Up Reich Press 


Long before Hitler took over the Ger- 
man Government in 1933, his National 
Socialist party press was a powerful force 
in Germany. With his aides he owned the 
Eher publishing house in Berlin and pub- 
lished the Vélkische Beobachter, the party 
organ, and all other Nazi literature. This 
publishing house became a giant which 
beat down opposition and was largely in- 
strumental in bringing the party to power. 

Today it is the center of a press web 
which stretches out over all of greater 
Germany preaching one creed—the Fiih- 
rer’s. Its director has caused scores of 
papers to be suppressed in what were 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia last year, 
and this month he brought about another 
“reorganization” of the German press. 

As a result of this new shuffle, two of 
Berlin’s most famous newspapers, the 
Tageblatt and the Volks Zeitung, will 
cease publication Jan. 30. Like all German 
papers, they have supported the Third 
Reich, but the Nazis have considered them 
“moderate.” That they have been impor- 
tant and accepted papers since the last 
century did not save them. Among other 
papers slated to go is The Germania,* 
once the leading Catholic organ in Ger- 
many. Catholic papers have been among 
the Third Reich’s favorite targets and few 
are left. In fact, there are few papers left 
in Germany not actually owned by the 
Nazi party. 

The man who built up this press mo- 
nopoly is Max Amann, Hitler’s wartime 
sergeant. Amann left a bank clerk’s job to 
become business manager of the Vélkische 
Beobachter and today is head of the Ger- 
man Press Association. His principal task 
as business manager was to make the 
Vélkische Beobachter and its publishing 
house a financial success, for the Fiihrer, 
who had known the harshness of poverty, 
wanted security. Amann achieved more 
than security. He took over the Eher 
publishing house, divided most of the 
shares between himself and Hitler, and 
then built it into one of the most profitable 
enterprises in Germany. 

Amann started by merging provincial 
party papers with the Vélkische Beobach- 
ter, arguing that centralized control of 
the press was necessary for the papers 
adequately to serve the Fiihrer. When a 
publisher did not take kindly to a pro- 
posed merger, Amann read his paper close- 








*Franz von Papen, onetime high Nazi diplo- 
matic official later reported in “disgrace,” 
emerged from the void recently to write Ger- 
mania’s farewell editorial. It was the first in- 
dication of von Papen’s whereabouts since he 
“pee from sight after the Austrian An- 
schluss 





ly until he discovered some offense against 
party policies. Then he shut off its supply 
of party-controlled advertising. When this 
pressure made itself felt, Amann offered 
the publisher the alternatives of merging 
or being outlawed from the party. The 
publisher usually merged. 

When Hitler took over Germany more 
than 1,000 Communist, Socialist, and 
trade-union publications were confiscated. 
Amann added their property to the party 
publishing house. Then he prevailed on 
Hitler to unify the press so that news con- 
tent became practically identical, giving 
readers little choice between papers. 
Within a year 350 German journals dis- 
appeared, among them the 290-year- 
old Hartungsche Zeitung in Ko6nigsberg 
and the 230-year-old Vossiche Zeitung in 
Berlin. 

But Amann wasn’t satisfied. The news- 
papers that survived became his goal. He 
gained control of Goebbels’ popular Der 
Angriff by rescuing it from financial diffi- 
culties and used government pressure on 
advertisers to force long-established pub- 
lishing houses like Mosse and Ullstein to 
the wall. Then he bought them at a frac- 
tion of their actual value. 

Amann has supplemented Hitler’s com- 
plete control of the press with nearly com- 
plete ownership. A few more “reorgani- 
zations” like this month’s suspension of 
the Tageblatt and the Volks Zeitung, and 
Amann would be able to hand his master 
title to every newspaper in Germany. 





The Senator 


The success of The New Yorker, sophis- 
ticated metropolitan magazine, has tempt- 
ed many a publisher to take a flyer at a 
similar publication. Harry Newman, pub- 
lisher of Judge, long-established humor 
magazine, is the latest to be tempted. His 
new venture, The Senator (Periscope, Jan. 
16), will go on newsstands in Washington 
and other large cities this week. 

Newman has enlisted top-notch Wash- 
ington newspaper men and women to pro- 
duce his 15-cent weekly. Ken Watson, for 
fifteen years a Scripps-Howard Washing- 
ton reporter, is managing editor; J. E. 
Smith, formerly with The Washington 
News, advertising director; and David H. 
Small, from Liberty magazine, circulation 
director. Associate editors include George 
Abell, Carlisle Bargeron, Evie Robert, and 
Helen Essary, all former columnists, and 
Paul Keats, onetime managing editor of 
Macfadden publications. The contributing 
editors include many well-known reporters 
and columnists. 

For the first issue Abell has turned out 
a column resembling The New Yorker’s 
Talk of the Town feature, Bargeron has 
written “inside” political stories, and Helen 
Essary a society column. Norman Rock- 
well designed the cover, a full-blown, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman in a stovepipe hat— 


, a 


NORMAN RocKWeEL, 











The Senator’s cover design 


Rockwell’s conception of a composite sen- 
ator. 

Like The New Yorker, The Senator will 
emphasize wit and sophistication in its 
writing and in its cartoons, which will be 
done by the nation’s leading comic artists. 
Also like The New Yorker, material will be 


provincial, limited to the Washington scene. 





Photos by Facsimile 


Four years ago this month, the Asso- 
ciated Press hooked up 46 newspapers in 
a high-speed picture-transmission network 
called Wirephoto, which buzzed out 48 
photos its first day and scored a notable 
beat its first week—on the Ward liner 
Havana aground in the Bahamas. Other 
agencies soon followed with similar proc- 
esses. 

Last week in New York, Western Union 
pulled the curtain on an exhibition of its 
own picture-transmission method. Its in- 
ventors claimed that this outgrowth of 
telegraphic facsimile transmission—under 
which for several years typewritten mat- 
ter has been transmitted by the full 
sheet—will be faster and simpler than 
existing methods when it is perfected. 

Whereas receivers in other systems 
change electrical impulses into beams 
which register on light-sensitive material, 
Western Union’s machine uses the im- 
pulses themselves in a burning process on 
special paper containing layers of carbon 
and metal. This, telegraph company off 
cials point out, eliminates the necessity 
for photographic development, since 4 
finished positive print comes right from 
the receiver. They also predict that the 
new gadget’s speed—15 square inches 4 
minute—will prove valuable. Other ms 
chines cover about 11 square inches 
the same time. 
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Cricket: Australians 
Go Wild as Great Don Bradman 
Hits Midseason Form 


Though England is the cradle of cricket, 
through the years the sport has also ac- 
quired a large following in the Dominions. 
First popularized by English monks in the 
thirteenth century, cricket had made rabid 
fans in India, British Guiana, Barbados, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica, where whites and 
Negroes play side by side. An English 
team was touring South Africa last week. 
But outside of England, the hottest cricket 
center by far is Australia. 

Last August an Australian team turned 
back England’s ablest cricketers and re- 
tained “The Ashes” (57-year-old world 
series emblem of cricket). The victory 
boomed the sport Down Under, for Aussie 
fans, like American baseball maniacs, are 
extremely partisan. No gentle applause 
and restrained ah’s—such as one hears at 
swanky Lord’s in London—greet cricket 
players in Australia. Two years ago when 
296,000 customers in four days—cricket’s 
record crowd—turned out for one match, 
the Australian Cricket Board pleaded for 
“less objectionable and excessive barrack- 
ing [jeering at unpopular players and the 
umpire].” 

Australia’s most worshiped athletic idol 
is Don Bradman, a cricket professional 
who weighs only 150 pounds and has the 
slender hands of a musician. Thousands 
cheered Bradman in Brisbane last week, 
when he grabbed the cork grip of a 36- 
inch flat willow bat and pounded the cork- 
centered red-leather ball all over the field. 
He scored his fifth consecutive century 
(100 runs or more) since the start of the 
season—bringing his run total to 779, an 
average of 155.8 every time he batted. 
Saturday, in Sydney’s 114-degree heat, 
the versatile Australian captain substi- 
tuted as wicket keeper for C. W. Walker, 
who had injured a finger, and starred in 


A typical cricket play: a batter flies 
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Don Bradman, cricket ace 


defensive duties analogous to the catcher’s 
job in baseball. Since Bradman is only 30 
—and most players don’t reach their peak 
until 35—Australia expects him to shine 
for years to come. 


¥ Wherever cricket is played the laws are 
the same—those laid down by the Mary- 
Izbone Cricket Club of London in 1788. 
There are two wickets 66 feet apart— 
each wicket consisting of three stumps of 
wood with two loose sticks or “bails” 
bridging the gaps on top. Eleven men— 
invariably dressed in white flannels—make 
up a side. 

With a teammate stationed at one 
wicket, the batter stands at the one op- 
posite. From behind the teammate, the 
bowler—the counterpart of a_ baseball 
pitcher—gallops and with a stiff elbow 
heaves the ball from 66 feet, bouncing it 
once before it gets to the wicket defended 
by the batter. 








The bowler endeavors to put the batter 
out by: (a) knocking one of the bails off 
the wicket; (b) forcing him to hit a fly 
which can be caught. If the bowler’s throw 
is like a strike in baseball (going straight 
for the wicket), the batter will usually 
bunt it. This costs nothing but gives him 
another chance. If the pitch is wild (not 
headed for the wicket), the batter will 
probably take a swing at it. He’d just as 
soon hit the ball in front of him, to the 
side, or even in back of the wicket, for 
there’s no such thing as a foul. 

When it seems to the batter that he 
will be able safely to run from one wicket 
to the other before an opponent can re- 
trieve the ball and knock off a wicket’s 
bail with it, he and his base-running team- 
mate try to trade places. Each exchange 
constitutes a run, and the maximum num- 
ber of runs on one hit is 6. 

The real thrill comes when the bats- 
man and his teammate run when they 
shouldn’t. They are caught off base—so 
to speak—and the fielder who has re- 
covered the ball takes aim and lets go 
at the wicket. It often takes hours to get 
a batter out (the record of 134% hours, 
364 runs, was set by Leonard Hutton of 
England last summer) . The average cham- 
pionship or Test Match—in which ten 
members of each team bat twice—lasts 
three days, and sometimes it continues for 
a week—with time out only for sleep, 
meals, and, of course, the traditional tea. 





Farewell to Farr 


The most consistent of all present-day 
heavyweights is Tommy Farr of Wales. He 
never wins. In Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Farr last week lost his 
fifth consecutive fight—dropping a ten- 
round decision to Clarence (Red) Burman, 
Jack Dempsey’s fair-to-middling protégé. 

Farr’s fee for being bumped about by 
Burman was $5,182; previous defeats 
earned him $7,387 (against Lou Nova), 
$17,268 (against Max Baer), $21,142 
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Acme 


Col. Jacob Ruppert 


(against Jim Braddock), and $51,289 
(against Joe Louis)—total earnings of 
$102,268 less approximately $20,000 in 
taxes to the United States Government. 
Battered and increasingly fond of liquor 
and smoking, Farr probably will take it 
once more—in a return bout with Louis— 
before departing permanently from these 
shores. 





Baseball and Beer 


New York Yankee fans wondered last 
week end what effect Col. Jacob Ruppert’s 
death (at 71) would have on the future 
of the world’s champions. The Colonel, 
who died in his twelve-room Fifth Avenue 
home after wasting away from 208 to 100 
pounds following a phlebitis attack last 
April, owned 2,990 shares of the 3,000 
Yankee shares outstanding. 

Even immediate members of the family 
wouldn’t hazard a guess of what disposi- 
tion Ruppert made of his baseball empire, 
prior to this week’s reading of the will. 
But no matter who inherited actual owner- 
ship—the bachelor Colonel’s — brother 
George, his sister Amanda (Mrs. Harry 
Garrison Silleck Jr.) , or his personal secre- 
tary and closest friend, Al Brennan—it 
was felt that the meticulous Colonel must 
logically have arranged for a board of di- 
rectors to take charge of operations and 
that Edward G. Barrow, business man- 
ager of the team and Ruppert’s right-hand 
baseball man for years, probably would 
control the Yanks’ destinies. 

Ruppert, who inherited his beer business 
from an immigrant father and expanded 
it, first became interested in baseball in 
1915. Looking for a hobby and a way to 
invest his brewing profits, he teamed with 
Col. Tillinghast Huston and they bought 
the New York Yankees, who had no ball 
park and practically no good players, for 
$450,000. 

The wisest baseball move Ruppert ever 
made was buying Babe Ruth from Boston 




















in 1919 for a reported sum of $80,000 (this 
was a small part of the price, for the 
Colonel had previously lent Owner Harry 
Frazee $370,000). Ruth was, of course, a 
glamorous figure in himself, but Ruppert 
added mightily to the Babe’s prestige by 
paying him salaries ranging up to $80,000 
—with a total of $842,000 for fifteen years’ 
play. Each season the Ruppert-Ruth salary 
“disputes,” whether staged or on the level, 
were tasty hors d’oeuvres on which fans 
whetted baseball appetites for the ap- 
proaching season. 

In 1923 Ruppert, tired of the exorbitant 
rental charged by the New York Giants 
for use of the Polo Grounds, built his own 
Yankee Stadium across the Harlem River 
at a cost of $2,500,000, and later added 
$1,000,000 to enlarge it to 80,000 capacity. 
He also bought out Colonel Huston’s in- 
terest for $1,250,000 and became the sole 

-which suited his temperament per- 
fectly. 

Gradually Ruppert acquired franchises 
of minor-league clubs—notably Newark in 
the International League; his farm system, 
enabling him to replace fading stars with 
good youngsters, was a big reason why the 
Yankees won ten American league pen- 
nants and seven World Series. No baseball 
machine ever dominated its rivals as have 
Ruppert’s Riflemen in recent years. 

Baseball and beer were but two of the 
restless magnate’s ventures. He invested in 
real estate on a large scale, at one time 
owned a horse-racing stable, served in the 
Seventh Regiment, and received the title 
he cherished so much, Colonel, from Gov. 
David B. Hill. Four times a New York 
Representative in Congress, Ruppert col- 
lected books and St. Bernards, backed the 
second Byrd Antarctic expedition, and on 
his country estate at Garrison, N.Y., per- 
sonally supervised his own private zoo, 
featuring monkeys. 


A b ‘ . International 
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Million-Dollar Mystery 


Newspapers last week reported tha 
Louis B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn-May. 
er had offered $1,000,000 for Man ,’ 
War and that the great horse’s own 
Samuel D. Riddle, had rejected the bid 
The public became excited and the eyes 
of editorial writers popped as they penned 
essays about the mixture of gold and 
sentimentality that is the turf. But , 
Newsweek checkup of the facts pro. 
duced a mixture of bewilderment and , 
strange lack of facts. 

Neil McCarthy, Mayer’s attorney, said: 
“Neither Mr. Mayer nor anyone here ever 


heard of a million-dollar offer for Man o’ § 


War.” 

Peter Vischer, publisher and editor of 
the turf magazine Horse and Horseman: 
“A preposterous story .. . It would be a 
good thing for the dignity of the turf and 
the American horse-breeding industry jf 
we could keep phony offers and movie 
money off the front pages. No horse 92 
years old is worth anything like a million 
—except to a publicity department.” 

For his part, Riddle said he wouldn't 
sell Man o’ War, who originally cost only 
$5,000 at a Saratoga auction in 1918, for 
any price. He added that he had set up 
a trust fund for America’s hero horse, who 
eventually will be buried on Joseph E. 
Widener’s farm near Lexington, Ky., next 
to his sire, Fair Play, and obscure dam, 
Mahubah. 

When Man o’ War retired in 1920 after 
winning 21 races and $249,465 (he lost 
only one race, to a horse aptly named 
Upset), he would have been a good mil- 
lion-dollar investment. His stud fee was 
$5,000 and he could be expected to father 
twenty colts a year, so his potential earn- 
ing power in eighteen years was $1,800,000. 
But today, as he approaches his 22nd 
birthday—roughly the equivalent of a 
human being at 66—Big Red’s offspring 
have declined to fifteen a year. He would 
have io keep up his present rate for four- 
teen more years to justify a present-day 
purchase price of $1,000,000. 





RELIGION 


The Sturdy Niemillers: 
Wilhelm Follows in Footsteps 
of His Outspoken Brother 


The Niemillers of Germany are hard- 
hitters. One is the Rev. Martin Niemédller, 
World War submarine commander, pioneer 
Nazi (he quite the party in 1933, protest- 
ing party paganisi.1), fiery orator, and 
pastor of Dahlem Confessional (Luther- 
an) church. For refusing to hold his 
tongue, he has become No. 1 Protestant 
martyr to Hitlerism, spending nineteen 
months in concentration camps and pris- 
ons. Another is the Rev. Wilhelm Niemél- 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Whit Burnett—editor, publisher, printer, wit, author, fisherman 


ler, far less eloquent than his brother but 
no less outspoken. In July 1937, secret 
police arrested and rebuked Wilhelm for 
criticizing the Nazi’s meddling in church 
affairs. 

Last week, in his brother’s Dahlem 
church, Wilhelm Niemdller repeated the 
provocation. He reported that twelve Con- 
fessional leaders had been arrested, 130 
had been ousted from their pastorates, 
and 40 had been forbidden to preach—all 
because “in the face of threatening war 
the Confessional Church preached the pro- 
fession of faith and repentance .. . and 
because pastors felt themselves compelled, 
in the face of the persecution of Jews, to 
preach observance of the Ten Command- 
ments.” 

Wilhelm knows the price Martin has 
paid—and the price he himself may yet 
pay—for spurning compromise. Last week 
American Protestants learned what long 
incarceration has meant to Martin Nie- 
méller when The Christian Century, unde- 
nominational weekly, published an inti- 
mate account of his prison life, written by 
Dr. Ewart Edmund Turner, former min- 
ister of the American Church in Berlin and 
friend of the Niemédllers. 

Martin Niemdller is in Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp, 15 miles north of 
Berlin. The windows of his cell are boarded 
almost to the ceiling. He has a Bible and 
use of the camp library but is forbidden 
to write more than brief notes. His semi- 
monthly letters, always addressed to his 
wife, are carefully censored. In one he 
scrawled simply: “II. Kor.4:16.” (“Where- 
fore we faint not; but though our outward 
man is decaying, yet our inward man is 
renewed day by day.”) 

_ “Niemiller’s physical and mental health 


is noticeably suffering,” says Dr. Turner, 





who goes on to report that the pastor has 
survived an attack of intestinal grippe and 
almost contracted pneumonia. Emotional 
stress has taken a greater toll. Because he 
can’t control his fervor, he has decided not 
to take communion. He has permission for 
monthly trips to Berlin police headquar- 
ters—the only breaks in routine—to see 
his wife and one of his seven children, but 
the emotional strain of meetings with his 
offspring has proven so unbearable that 
the pastor now sees only his wife and 
brother Wilhelm. 

Martin Niemdller can win freedom any 
time—provided he leave the ministry. His 
reply to this offer is typical of Niemdller 
steadfastness. During the war, he says, he 
shot torpedoes at every enemy ship; now 
he will fire a torpedo at any “voice lifted 
against Christ and the church.” 





Bread on the Waters 


Last October, Methodists of Walton, 
N.Y., were put to a financial test. Their 
pastor, the Rev. Grant Robinson, passed 
through the congregation a collection 
plate loaded with $1 bills. He invited 127 
parishioners each to take a bill, invest it, 
then return the dollar (with profits) to the 
church. His flock thereupon began making 
and selling such products as candy, sauer- 
kraut, cake, pillow slips, and salted pea- 
nuts. 

Last week Mr. Robinson’s experiment 
paid dividends. The members returned 
$604—the original investment plus 375 
per cent profit. Assured that the church 
coal bill could now be paid, Mr. Robinson 
exulted: “Every dollar was accounted for. 
My faith in human nature has been fully 
justified.” 
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Coughlin’s 13,000,000 


The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin’s return 
to the public ear via 40-odd radio stations 
‘has stirred hot controversy, plus much 
speculation as to his influence (News- 
wEEK, Dec. 26). Last week a survey by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup Poll) disclosed that during De- 
cember Father Coughlin had 13,000,000 
listeners. Of these, 3,500,000 heard all his 
Sunday speeches. Most Coughlin fans were 
listed as Democrats, city dwellers, and in 
the lower-income brackets. Two-thirds ap- 
proved his policies (“he isn’t afraid to give 
the facts”); one-third disapproved (“he 
doesn’t stick to religion”). Six out of ten 
were non-Catholic. 





BOOKS 


The Story of Story: 
Whit Burnett’s Adventures 
With the Literary Life 


At first blush, the title of Whit Burnett’s 
book, THe Literary Lire anp THE HELL 
Wirn Ir, suggests that the author is fed 
up to the ears with the world of letters. 
But as he explains, that title can be taken 
“as much as a simple explanation of the 
literary life as a malediction.” 

As an editor of the magazine Story, 
Burnett would have a right to curse out 
the writing fraternity; he and his co-editor 
wife, Martha Foley, figure that there are 
about 500,000 short-story writers (more 
or less talented) in the United States and, 
as Story is the eldorado of the literary 
short-story writer, a good percentage of 
that half million send their efforts to 
Burnett and Miss Foley for their perusal. 
That means a lot of wading through trash. 

Burnett’s book, however, is a good- 
humored glance back over the eight years 
of Story’s existence to the days when he 
and Martha Foley were fellow newspaper 
correspondents in Vienna and the maga- 
zine just an idea buzzing in their heads. 
It was to be a sort of “proof book” of con- 
temporary short stories by good but ob- 
scure writers, to be sent to American edi- 
tors in the hope of impressing them and 
encouraging them to buy other work by 
the unknowns. 

The first issue of 60-odd copies was en- 
tirely brought out on a mimeograph by 
the Burnett-Foley team, who were sus- 
pected by their newspaper colleagues of 
grinding out propaganda for some Balkan 
state. But the editor-publisher-printers 
soon discovered that it was simpler to 
give the job to a professional printer, and 
their laborious first copies became col- 
lectors’ items; recently one cost the Duke 
of Kent $500. 

After Vienna, Burnett and his wife went 
to Palma, Majorca, then the approved 
haven of Bohemian Americans in search of 
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sun, wine, and cheap rents (approved, 
that is, by all but the Majorcans, who 
made life miserable for the expatriates) . 
Printing a magazine in Palma proved diffi- 
cult, one factor being the total lack of 
w’s in the Majorcan language. Burnett 
and his wife (and, by now, infant son) 
quit the island in 1933, arriving in New 
York in midwinter and mid-depression, 
without a cent and resolved to carry on. 
The magazine managed to survive its 
many ordeals; from a monthly it became 








had climbed to a circulation of 17,226. 


Story fulfilled also its founders’ original 
intention; to it goes credit for discovering 
a list of new authors that includes William 
Saroyan, Tess Slesinger, Eric Knight, and 
the brilliant young Negro writer, Richard 
Wright. The editors, who have always 
smooth boy-gets-girl-and- 
the-job yarn of the slicks, have been ac- 
cused of buying only stories about rapes, 
lynchings, and grisly doings on poor-white 
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My nomination for the Pulitzer 
Prize for biography for the year 1938 
(and let’s see how far that will get me 
or the nominee) is Richmond Croom 
Beatty for his Lorpv Macautay: Vic- 
TORIAN LiperaL (University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Okla. $3). 

Thirty years ago people were still 
reading Macaulay. Since then he has 
gone into eclipse. But he is still read- 
able. I have been rereading him lately. 
His stuff holds up. But it reminds me 
of Oscar Wilde’s epigram so superbly 
enunciated by Robert Morley in the 
current, so very successful play (which 
proves that it is quite unnecessary to 
have creative talent in writing a suc- 
cessful biographical play: all that is 
necessary is to have a succession of 
scenes and put into the mouths of the 
characters the lines that have already 
been written for you; and, of course, to 
employ an actor with Morley’s gifts to 
say the important lines for you) to 
wit: “A cigarette is a perfect type of 
a perfect pleasure—it never completely 
satisfies.” 

I have always wondered why it was 
possible to read Macaulay with interest 
and with a degree of instruction (often 
erroneous instruction, as it turned out) 
and yet always put the book down with 
the feeling that you had been cheated 
out of something. Mr. Beatty solves the 
problem for us in his sympathetic, ex- 
citing, and penetrating biography. The 
trouble was that Macaulay had a brain 
but it was so constructed that he could 
think, he could write, he could draw 
upon the resources of a tremendous 
well-read memory; but he couldn’t feel. 
His emotions were rhetorical: not from 
the heart; they were expressed in state- 
ly prose, with metrical care, and backed 
by an immense learning. Yet his essays 
and his histories were, like his “Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” rumble-bumble very 





Olla-Podrida 


by BURTON RASCOE 


nicely done. When one recalls the ex- 
pert flatness of “Horatius at the 
Bridge” one is likely also to recall the 
insufferable priggishness of the prodigy, 
Macaulay, in his eighth year (always 
told with awe in compliment to his 
early, immense vocabulary), who re- 
plied to his hostess as she expressed 
concern when the brat had burned his 
finger on a too hot coffee cup or some- 
thing of the sort at table: “Madame, 
the anguish has somewhat abated.” He 
should have been taken in hand at that 
moment. Instead, he was encouraged 
in that sort of thing and, at the height 
of his career, was the highest paid au- 
thor in all England. 

Macaulay, the spokesman for middle- 
class England, mouthpiece for the 
Whigs, and creator of myths which the 
middle class loved to believe, in time 
won himself a peerage and became 
Thomas Babington Lord Macaulay, 
which elevated him above the indignity 
that had been bestowed upon him by 
his classmates at Cambridge, Thomas 
Babble-tongue Macaulay. 

Mr. Beatty has not only brought 
Macaulay to life in a careful, engaging, 
and lively work of biographical art, but 
has also brought into timely focus all 
the forces at work in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England. 


Ore of the books I omitted from 
my list of good ones published during 
1938 is Turee Harsours (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2.75) by F. Van Wyck 
Mason. The reason was that I did not 
get around to reading it until it was 
already a best seller. The public has 
already confirmed my judgment: this 
is a historical novel (concerned with a 
phase of the American Revolution) 
that is tops as a narrative and as a col- 
orful zlimpse of our past as a nation. 
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farms. Burnett has something to say about 
this, however, in one of the best chapters 
in his book, “Hammock Writing,” where. 
in he rails at stories of sensitive young 
men and Sex, “most farm novels,” regiong| 
tales couched in “fine writing,” and other 
editorial abominations. 

Although he has been back from Paris 
five years, there is still an aura of the 
Café du Dome about Whit Burnett, proba- 
bly because of the small pink Van Dyke 
he wears and the bottle of old Armagnac 
he keeps in his office file and consults from 
time to time as he plows through manu. 
scripts. He is a passionate fisherman and a 
great teller of funny stories, which he de- 
livers in a dry, dead-pan manner. His book 
abounds in such literary chitchat as. 
Gertrude Stein’s favorite author is P, G. 
Wodehouse; when John Gunther, the 
foreign correspondent, gets a good poker 
hand he lets out such a loud, appreciative 
laugh that everyone knows about it. (Tue 
Literary Lire AND THE Hei Wirn Ir. 
276 pages, 75,000 words. Drawings by 
Ludwig Bemelmans. Harpers, New York. 

2.50.) 


The Ghost of Brest-Litovsk 


Once again Germany, in the person of 
her Fiihrer, dreams of the fabled Ukrainian 
land to the east. It is a timely moment 
for a reminder that only twenty years ago, 
in the person of her Kaiser, Germany held 
that rich prize in her grasp and lost it six 
months later with disastrous consequences, 
Such a reminder is THe Forcorrten Peace, 
by the brilliant historian John Wheeler- 
Bennett. 

The scene of the historic land grab was 
Brest-Litovsk, a burnt-out town, center- 
stage in the theater of Germany’s Eastern 
Front; the time, March 1918. On one side 
of the table sat the Prussian high com- 
mand, desperate and eager to pounce on 
its quarry with the savagery of despair; 
with them, the exhausted Austro-Hun- 
garians and their allies, ready to accept 
any humiliation as the price of peace. Op- 
posite sat the Bolsheviks, new to power 
and unsure of themselves, wishful of stop- 
ping the war in order to consolidate the 
revolution at home, yet unable to stomach 
the bitter broth cooked up by the Central 
Powers. 

But back in Moscow, the dynamic little 
red-beard, Lenin, was arguing for ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk: 
“We need peace to gain a breathing space 
to give the masses a chance to create new 
forces of life. In all probability that 
breathing space will be of short duration.” 
On Mar. 3 they signed. 

That treaty, by which the Bolsheviks 
ceded a third of their population and 4 
third of their arable land—‘“the greatest 
diplomatic and military humiliation which 
Russia had ever sustained in a long history 
of defeat”—was annulled a year later at 
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Versailles. But, to the author of the pres- 
ent study, its significance lives on. For in 
that armistice, which preserved Bolshe- 
yim, prompted Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
and stung the Allies to a new “will to vic- 
tory,” lies the key to the Nazis’ Pan- 
Germanism. “The present German genera- 
tion,” says Wheeler-Bennett, “regards the 
principles of Brest-Litovsk and the motives 
lying behind it as an actual political pro- 
gram.” 

The author has presented his material 
dramatically and with admirable clarity. 
The book is a worthy successor to his 
monumental study “Wooden Titan: Hin- 
denburg” and belongs, with the earlier 
work, on the permanent shelves. (THE 
ForcoTtEN Peace. 371 pages, 121,000 
words. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliogra- 
phy, index. Morrow, New York. $5.) 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Wooprow Wiison. Lire anv LetTeERs. 
By Ray Stannard Baker. 574 pages, 200,- 
(00 words. Illustrations, index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $5. The seventh volume 
of Baker’s biography, destined to be the 
definitive life of Wilson. As it covers the 
years of our participation in the World 
War, this book will be of greater interest 
than any of its predecessors. 


Tue DeatH oF THE Heart. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. 418 pages, 132,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50. Another finely wrought 
novel by the author of “The House in 
Paris,” this tells of a 16-year-old orphan 
sirl’s conflict with the relatives with whom 
she has gone to live. 


Prato Topay. By R.H.S. Crossman. 
308 pages, 67,000 words. Bibliography. Ox- 
ford, New York. $2.50. A stimulating reex- 
amination of the great philosopher in the 
light of the present day—what he would 
think of American democracy, of Com- 
munism, Fascism, ete. By a young Oxford 
scholar, politician, and news broadcaster. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Corpse With THE Buisterep Hann. 
By R. A. J. Walling. 314 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. Those who have known the 
earlier corpses in green pajamas, crimson 
slippers, and grimy gloves need hardly be 
told that this is another Mr. Tolefree ad- 
venture admiringly recounted by his friend 
Mr. Farrar. It’s a pleasant, easy-going 
mystery centering on the Prior’s Hoard 
supposed to be buried in a sixteenth-cen- 
tury Cotswold mansion. 


Tae Arram at THE Grotto. By Esther 
Haven Fonseca. 278 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Rita Tait decided to get 
away from it all by taking a job as hostess 
at a Wisconsin woods health resort. She 
walked into arson, burglary, and murder. 








AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE. On the 51- 
day all-expense Australian tour you'll 
see many different native races. 6 days 
in Australia and visits to Hawaii, Fiji, 
New Zealand. $519 up, Cabin Class. 


The farther south your great liner sails, 
the more your worries drop away... 
when you’re bound for the lands of 
youth and laughter... Hawaii, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia. Sail from Vancouver 
and Victoria along the famous “low-cost 
route” of the Canadian Australasian 
liners. From California ports, connect at 
Honolulu. Details and information from 
your agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Montreal. 
36 other offices in the U. S. and Canada. 





i Swe ve 
MAORI MAIDENS cooking in the re- 
markable hot springs of New Zealand. 
Since 1890, Canadian Australasian liners 
have sailed between Canada and their 
home ports of Auckland and Sydney. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


Canadian Cublralasian 


TRAFFIC AGENTS~—CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Engaged: 











International 


The former Muriten Constance 
Woopswortu of Rochester, N.Y., widow 
of Frank C. Hart, wealthy oil distributor, 
and Paut Fe.rx Warsure, son of the late 
Felix M. Warburg, New York financier 
and philanthropist. She married Hart, who 
was killed in a 1936 airliner crash, in 
June 1935. Warburg, vice president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., was formerly 
the husband of Jean Stettheimer, San 
Francisco. 





Married: 


MartHa STEPHENSON, 19, society 


‘model and daughter of Mrs. Paul Forester 


of New York, to Hat Kemp, 34-year-old 
orchestra leader, in Pittsburgh, Friday, 
Jan. 18. The ceremony was performed in 
the small Second 
Presbyterian Church 
—just around the 
corner from the thea- 
ter where Kemp and 
his troupe were mak- 
ing stage appear- 
ances—shortly after 
the couple had ob- 
tained a waiver of the 
72-hour marriage law. 





Marriage Revealed: 


Of Vera Zortna (Eva Brigitta Hart- 
wig), 22-year-old ballet-dancing “angel” 
of the Broadway musical comedy “I Mar- 
ried an Angel” and star of the 1937 film 
“The Goldwyn Follies,” to Greorce Bat- 
ANCHINE (Georges Melitonovitch Bal- 
anchivadze), 35, American Ballet Co. di- 
rector, at St. George, Staten Island, N.Y., 
Dec. 24. Zorina, who had recently been 
courted by Douglas Fairbanks Jr., kept 
the marriage secret until return of her hus- 
band from Florida Jan. 15. 





Arrived: 


W. somerset Mavucuam, 64-year-old 
English writer, in New York to obtain 
American osteopathic treatments for a 
back injury received in an automobile ac- 
cident in France last September. Author of 
20 novels, 25 plays, and 80 short stories, 
he announced he was taking a year’s leave 
from writing: “I feel that I deserve it. 


Many older or elderly writers go on re- 
peating themselves, because they just can’t 
stop writing. I’m going to spend my year 
reading, seeing things, and thinking. It 
is a good idea to stop a habit.” 


Indicted: 


By a grand jury at Hanover Court- 
house, Va., Witt1am E. Dopp, former 
Ambassador to Germany, on charges of 
running down a 5-year-old Negro girl with 
his automobile and fleeing from the acci- 
dent (Newsweek, Dec. 19, 1938) . If tried 
and convicted, he will face a maximum 
penalty of five years in jail and a $5,000 
fine. 








Signed : 


Officially—and finally—by David O. 
Selznick, Hollywood producer, Vivien 
LeicH (pronounced Lee), 25-year-old 
English stage and screen actress, for the 
part of Scarlett O’Hara in the film version 
of Margaret Mitchell’s 1936 best-selling 
novel, “Gone With 
the Wind.” Though 
little known to Amer- 
ican audiences, she 
has appeared on the 
English stage and in 
three British movies 
released in this coun- 
try: “Fire Over Eng- 
land,” “Storm in a 
Teacup,”’ and “‘A 
Yank at Oxford.” Born in India of a 
French father and an Irish mother (the 
reverse of Scarlett’s parentage), she is 
5 feet 2 inches tall, weighs 103 pounds, 
and has black hair, greenish eyes, and a 
pointed chin. In private life the Scarlett 
of the screen is the wife of Leigh Holman, 
a London barrister whom she married in 
1932, and the mother of a 5-year-old girl, 
Suzanne. 





Settled: 


In Pontiac, Mich., the claim of the 
former ANNIE LaurtnE MacDona Lp, $18- 
a-week Gore Bay, Ont., telephone operator 
and daughter of a tugboat captain, to the 
estate of her late husband, Danie. G. 
Dongs, 21-year-old heir to a motor-car 
fortune. Under the settlement with 
Dodge’s mother, Mrs. Mathilda R. Wilson 
of Rochester, Mich., the 19-year-old widow 
will receive anywhere from $400,000 to 
$8,000,000—one-fourth of her husband’s 
$1,600,000 personal estate and one-fourth 
of whatever proceeds are derived from his 
claims against the $10,500,000 accumu- 
lated income from the $40,000,000 fortune 
left in trust by his father, John F. Dodge, 
the automobile-company founder. Future 
litigation will determine whether she will 
receive a part of the $40,000,000 principal. 
Married thirteen days and honeymooning 
in the Canadian woods last summer, young 


NEWSWEEK 


Dodge was fatally injured in an accidental 
dynamite explosion (Newsweek, Aug 
29, 1938) . ' 


Grilled: 





European 


In Berlin, by officials of the Gestapy 
(German secret police) and the Propa. 
ganda Ministry, Max ScuMe ine, former 
world heavyweight champion, and his film 
actress-wife, ANNy Onopra, for allegedly 
making a derogatory remark about Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Minister of Propa- 
ganda. The incident was a sequel to the 
recently publicized beating of Goebbels 
by friends of the actor Gustave Froelich, 
concerned over Goebbels’ friendship with 
Froelich’s wife, Lida Baarova, Czech film 
star (NEwswEEK, Jan. 9). Schmeling, a 
Nazi hero and frequent guest of the pint- 
sized Minister, was reported to have re- 
marked in a Berlin restaurant: “It’s a 
lucky thing for Goebbels that he never 
tried to play around with Anny. I would 
have broken his neck.” Though Berlin 
officials called the story “complete non- 
sense,” The New York Daily News and 
The London Daily Mirror—newspapers 
that uncovered the story—maintained that 
the boxer and his wife were being detained 
in their Berlin apartment. 





For relief, in 
North Bergen, N.J., 
JosePH Brappock 
Sr., 76-year-old fa- 
ther of seven chil- 
dren, including James 
J. Braddock, ex-world 
heavyweight cham- 
pion. When informed 
of his father’s action, 
the former titlehold- 
er, who four years 
ago—before he started on the comeback 
that made him $500,000—was also on the 
New Jersey relief rolls, said: “He is very 
independent and I guess he got tired of 
coming to me for help. He knows he can 
count on me. I'll always take care of him. 
It’s my duty as a son.” 


International 





Ailing: 

Princess Marana, 36-year-old 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Elena of Italy, with bronchial 
pneumonia, in Rome. Though once last 
week her condition seemed hopeless, the 
Princess—wife of Prince Philip of Hesse 
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and mother of two sons—rallied and 
passed the crisis successfully. Physicians 
announced she would recover. Her illness 
caused the postponement of the marriage 
of Princess Maria, fifth and youngest child 
of the royal family, to Prince Louis of 
Bourbon-Parma, set for last Sunday. 





-—we 


Killed: 

Gen. SATURNINO CeEDILLO, last of the 
Mexican war lords, by Federal troops, in 
the state of San Luis Potosi, Jan. 11. Dis- 
tinguished as a soldier, he first served in 
the 1910 revolution against the dictator 

, Porfirio Diaz and 
later under Pancho 
Villa. During the ad- 
ministrations of Pres- 
idents Obregén and 
Calles, he rose to a 
position of great pow- 
er, but in 1937 he re- 
signed from his post 
of Minister of Agri- 
; culture under Presi- 

International dent Cardenas. Last 
May, after Cardenas declared Cedillo “in 
revolt,” army units invaded his estate, 
scattered his private guard of 12,000, and 
drove him into hiding. 








Died: 

Herman OLI- 
PHANT, 54, general 
counsel of the United 
States Treasury, of a 
heart ailment, at the 
Naval Hospital, 
Washington, Jan. 11. 
Born in Forest, Ind., 
he spent most of his 

Newsphotos life as professor of 
law at Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, and Johns Hopkins Universities. 
Social-minded and an ardent supporter of 
the New Deal, he dropped his academic 
work in March 1933 to become legal coun- 
sel to Henry Morgenthau Jr., then Farm 
Credit Administrator. Eight months later, 
when Morgenthau was made Secretary of 
the Treasury, Oliphant followed his chief 
into the new post. Publicity shy and firm 
in the belief that his work and not his 
name should receive attention, he was 
known as one of the Administration’s 
“hidden geniuses.” He was a close adviser 
of President Roosevelt on fiscal problems 
and was credited with being the author of 
the undistributed corporate profits tax. 








Prince VaLpEMAR of Denmark, 80, 
brother of the late Queen Alexandra of 
England and Empress Marie of Russia, 
of influenza, in Copenhagen, Jan. 14. Be- 
cause his nephews were monarchs of five 
countries prior to the World War—Great 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, Greece, and 


Russia—he was dubbed the “Uncle of 


Kings,” 
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WITH ANY OF THESE AIRLINES YOU, TOO, CAN DEPEND ON DOUGLAS 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc.... Braniff Airways...Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.... Eastern 
Air lines...Pan American Airways...T. W. A....United Air lines...Western Air Express ...Wilmington- 
Catalina Airline... SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Airways... Pan American Grace Airways... 
AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia... Australian National Airwoys...EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, 
Sweden...Air France, France...Avio Linee Italiane, Italy... C.l.S., Czechoslovakia...K.L. M., 
Netherlands ...1L.A.P.£., Spain...L.A.R.E.S., Roumania... LOT, Poland .. . Swissair, Switzerland 
ORIENT: China National Aviation Corporation... K.N.1.1.M. in Netherlands Indies... Jopan Air Transport 
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Annual Wage Plans Studied 


by Businessmen of Nation 


Three Types of Setup 
Used in Efforts to Iron Out 
Fluctuations of Pay 


The 1,216,000 salaried employes in man- 
ufacturing industry know exactly how 
much they will have to live on next month 
or even next year, barring drastic changes 
in business conditions. But their 8,500,000 
co-workers who are paid by the hour rare- 
ly know how much will be included in 
their next pay check, or how many checks 
they will get in a year. 

Fluctuations in weekly earnings and the 
resulting uncertainty about the year’s in- 
come long have been recognized as a major 
economic and social problem. Even before 
Herbert Hoover’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment in 1921, progressive businessmen 
were studying production budgeting and 
the smoothing of seasonal variations to 
stabilize employe incomes. 

In 1917, the Columbia Conserve Co. 
had solved the problem for its workers by 
placing cannery employes on an annual 
salary basis. Six years later, Procter & 
Gamble became the first large concern 
owned by many shareholders to guarantee 
workers a full year’s income. 

A few other pioneers experimented with 
such plans in the years that followed, but 
the annual wage idea began to attract 
national attention only during the past 
two years. Last week, Armstrong Cork Co. 
and the Namm department store in Brook- 
lyn announced similar guarantees for their 
workers, bringing the number of such 
plans begun in the past twelve months to 
at least a dozen. 

Though each plan includes important 
features peculiar to its particular concern, 
annual income schemes now in effect fall 
in three general types: 

Guaranteed Employment Plans. Under 
these, eligible workers are promised a cer- 
tain number of weeks of work for the year. 
Even if the company cannot furnish suffi- 
cient work to fulfill the contract, it pays 
employes for the full time guaranteed. 
Thus, Procter & Gamble promises all 
workers employed for more than two years 
at least 48 weeks of regular work each 
year, while the Namm plan pledges 52 
weeks for employes with five years’ serv- 
ice and 48 weeks for those of three to five 
years’ standing. 

Annual Wage Plans. The company con- 
tracts to pay a minimum annual wage in 


uniform weekly installments, usually re- 
gardless of the number of hours worked in 
a particular week. In effect, the employe 
is allowed a drawing account on the as- 
sumption that he will later on be able to 
repay in hours of work any advances which 
were not earned at that time. For example, 
Hormel Packing Co. each year estimates 
probable labor costs for the coming twelve 
months and on this basis pays 3,000 work- 
ers in 52 installments. The equally well 
known Nunn-Bush plan is somewhat 
similar. 

Loan Plans. The Armstrong plan, some- 
what like the General Motors employe 
benefit plan (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938), 
provides loans up to 60 per cent of stand- 
ard weekly earnings to laid-off workers 





Acme 


Workers like pay on annual basis 


who have five or more years’ service. 
Thus, as H. W. Prentis Jr., Armstrong 
president, pointed out, all such employes 
are assured of a cash income equal to at 
least 24 hours’ pay for each week in 1939. 
The loans draw no interest and are repaid 
only when employes work more than 24 
hours a week. The plan also provides for 
“make-up pay” for workers not laid off 
but who are employed fewer than 24 hours 
in any week. 


Significance 
Only a company with a stable, assured 


demand (one making soap or foods, for 
example), can afford to guarantee a full 
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year’s employment. Concerns in the capi. 
tal-goods industries—which sometimes syf. 
er a 60 per cent sales decline in a sing) 
year—simply could not consider such pro- 
posals. Even in these lines, however, some 
personnel departments are studying loan 
plans like those of Armstrong and General 
Motors. Moreover, merchants attending 
the convention of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association this week will discuss 
methods of income stabilization. 

Apart from the difficulty of forecasting 
demand a year ahead, all such plans are 
expensive (its old employe security pro. 
gram cost Armstrong 5% cents per man 
hour in 1937) . Industrialists fear also that 
guaranteed incomes might result in lower 
employe output unless the pledges were 
accompanied by some incentive for eff- 
ciency. Because of the complex problems 
involved, most businessmen oppose enact- 
ment of legislation to encourage or force 
the adoption of income or employment 
guarantees, 





Fun in Winter 


Hotel Men, Travel Agents 
Expect Their Biggest Year 


Winter recreation used to be chiefly for 
the wealthy. Persons who couldn’t afford 
a Palm Beach villa or a month on the 
Riviera generally restrained their get- 
away-from-it-all urge until July or August. 
There were almost no short cruises to the 
West Indies prior to the depression, while 
skiing was confined to a small group of 
enthusiasts. 

In recent years, however, an increasing 
proportion of winter-resort patronage has 
come from professional and salaried folk. 
The popularity of skiing has skyrocketed; 
its followers now range from school chil- 
dren to college professors. Even those who 
must work all winter can snatch a day or 
a week end on the ski trails via a snow 
train. 

These new recreation trends, combined 
with the general business upturn, lead 
resort people this year to look for a banner 
season. The winter’s travel to California 
will be 15 to 20 per cent better than last 
year, railroad men say, while traffic into 
Florida is expected to reach a new peak. 
Florida resorts will benefit especially from 
the reduction in Southern railroad coach 
fares from 2 to 11% cents a mile effective 
Jan. 15. Greater Miami alone expects 
3,000,000 tourists—a 10 per cent increase 
over last year’s peak season. Winter cruise 
bookings are “a little better than the 1937- 
38 season,” shipping men say, aided by 
more sailings to West Indies and South 
American ports. 
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In New England, the most populated 
winter-sports section, hotels were filled to 
capacity over New Year’s and there are 
good prospects for a peak season in 1939, 
depending on snowfall. There are 942 miles 
of ski trails in the area—150 more than 
Jast year. 

Expanded winter programs are boosting 
travel to the Northwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain areas. Sun Valley, the Union Pacific’s 
mountain resort in Idaho, was sold out 
completely over the holidays and reports 
advance reservations for the next three 
months considerably in excess of last 
year’s. The United States Olympic team 
tryouts and the national championships in 
downhill and slalom will draw skiing fans 
to Mount Hood, Ore., Apr. 1 and 2. 


Significance 


If the season fulfills expectations, sport- 
ing-goods manufacturers will be kept busy. 
Already retailers report a moderate upturn 
in sales of skis, ice skates, and other winter 
equipment compared with a year ago and 
a phenomenal rise over previous years. 
According to latest Department of Com- 
merce figures, output of skis, snowshoes, 
sleds, and toboggans rose from $474,531 
in 1935 to $1,414,449 in 1937, while pro- 
duction of ice skates almost doubled it- 
self. 

The promising Southern resort outlook 
reflects the increasing tendency of Ameri- 
cans to take vacations in winter. Thus, 
Eastern Air Lines, flying from New York 
and Chicago to the South, carried 31 per 
cent of its 1938 passengers during the win- 
ter months, compared with only 18 per cent 
five years ago. Travel agents say approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of their business nowa- 
days is done in winter—about double the 
percentage of a decade ago. 








Nazi Bonds 


Private investors and small country 
banks in the United States own at least 
$400,000,000 of German corporation bonds 
which have been virtually in complete de- 
fault since 1937. The figure was originally 
close to $1,000,000,000 but in recent years, 
instead of paying interest, the Nazis have 
repurchased many of the bonds at de- 
pressed prices. 

European investors holding similar 
bonds have had their interest paid regular- 
ly. To American complaints of discrimi- 
nation, the Germans reply that their fav- 
orable balance of trade with European 
countries enables them to maintain pay- 
ments, while Germany has an adverse 
trade balance with the United States. 
_Last week Rep. Emanuel Celler of New 
York announced his intention to introduce 
a bill to enable American bondholders to 
get what is rightfully due them.” He 
would require Nazi corporations in default 
on bonds owned by American citizens to 
register with the State Department all 





3996 Items Per Hour 


Miss Catherine Norwood of Balti- 
more demonstrates speed of the 
Underwood Sundstrand in stop- 
watch test and in the presence 
two witnesses. 


They keep 
their 


EYES 


on the 





5192 Items Per Hour 


Miss Lillian Dietchman of Philadel- 
phia operating an Underwood Sund- 
strand. The stop-watches registered 
more than 86 items per minute. Note 
that her eyes are on the work—onl 
her right hand is on the keyboar 


instead 
of the 
keyboard 





Consider not only the speed of the Underwood Sundstrand. 
Think of the ease of operation — the saving of eye-strain— 
the saving of hand travel—the freedom from head-swinging 
fatigue. On this modern adding-figuring machine, there is no 
need to swing your head from keyboard to work. One hand 
stays on the simplified ten-key keyboard. The other hand and 
the eyes follow the work! 











The Underwood Sundstrand adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
10 Numeral an divides with an ease that is astounding. With 









only ten numeral keys to operate, touch-figuring 
develops naturally as it is simply a habit you ac- 
quire in an incredibly short period of time. 


Keys... 
that’s all! 


Let us demonstrate the new Underwood Sund- 
strand on your own work in your own office. We 
believe you will find it faster and so much easier 
and pleasanter to operate that you 
will want to switch to an Underwood 
Sundstrand immediately. 


Write or telephone our nearest Branch 
fox a free trial today. 


»y I Adding Machine Division 
Une le | Wi 0d UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY ©@ Typewriters . . Accounting 
Machines. . Adding Machines. . Carbon Paper 


Sundstrand |Beseiere certea cae 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Compeny 
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TOMORROW 


You Can Enjoy 


SUMIMIER 


For Florida and Sunshine are but one- 
night-out—via your choice of Coast 
Line’s famous trains! Through Pull- 
mans and Coaches to leading resorts. 
All cars completely Air-Conditioned. 
Fine meals at moderate prices. And 
faster schedules—over the only 
Double Track route to Florida! Ride 
in Protected Comfort—go via Coast 
Line! Convenient connections from 
all Eastern cities. Low Winter fares. 


Offices in principal cities 
tue Double Track-Sea Level route 
eo oe oe oe i © 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 








Subscription 
Coupon 
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saves you $1.20 over single 
issue price 


[] 2 years...... $6 


saves you $4.40 over single 
issue price 


Check your choice of subscription, sign 
your name and address and mail to 
Newsweek, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. 


Send your check now or wait until we 
bill you . . . whichever you prefer 
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Silver fox: on the farm... 


assets held by them in the United States, 
so creditors here could “assert their rights 
by attachment of these assets.” 


Significance 


According to Dr. Max Winkler, presi- 
dent of the American Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, Nazi investments in this 
country amount to at least $300,000,000 
of which perhaps half are owned by Ger- 
man corporations in default. Proponents 
of the Celler Bill feel that mere passage 
of it would induce the Nazis to resume 
payments, without the need of actually 
attaching their property. A real risk in- 
volved, however, is that, if German assets 
here were seized, American investments in 
Germany, totaling some $228,000,000, 
might be confiscated in retaliation. 





Fur Farmers 


Fast-Growing Industry Puts 
New Crop on N.Y. Market 


The food industries are among the most 
stable of American businesses because of 
the steady demand for their products. The 
fur trade, on the other hand, is traditionally 
a gamble on supply, demand, and fashion’s 
caprice. Yet the farmers who supply the 
food industries with raw materials are in 
many cases impoverished, while the farm- 
ers who supply the fur trade with silver 
fox and mink are relatively prosperous. 

This agricultural paradox was in the 
background last week when the first of 
this year’s crop of 300,000 silver-fox pelts 
went on sale in New York. The modern 
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Williams Advertising, New Yor 
...and on the model 


version of the ancient New York business, 
fur bartering, was conducted by an auc. 
tioneer before white-smocked buyers who 
bid silently by raising pencils. Many of 
the sellers were Westerners who wore ten- 
gallon hats, smoked cigars in the executive 
offices of the New-York Auction Co., and 
saw New York’s sights at every op 
portunity. 

Raw furs create a $65,000,000 industry 
in the United States. About 20 per cent 
of this fur now is ranch-raised. All of the 
silver fox—once the rarest of fur animals 
—and almost all of the mink fur now used 
in America is produced on farms. South 
American chinchillas, once almost extermi- 
nated by excessive trapping, are now suc- 
cessfully bred on American ranches, but 
the fur still is so rare because of the de- 
mand for breeding stock that the pelts 
for $35,000 chinchilla coats are sold only 
in private deals. Skunk, muskrat, weasel, 
wolf, red fox, and other furs still come 
mostly from trap lines, although many of 
these animals can be bred in captivity. 

The value of fur is determined largely 
by its beauty and rarity. Fifty years ago 
a silver-fox pelt was worth $2,500. Natives 
of Prince Edward Island in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence started breeding the foxes in 
captivity about 25 years ago. Enterprising 
Americans soon bought breeding stock and 
went into the business. Six thousand farm- 
raised pelts reached the American market 
in 1923. By 1934 the figure had increased 
to 170,000 a year. But as production in- 
creased, pelt prices decreased from $105 
each in 1923 to about $40 each this year. 
This year’s highest price was $390 for 4 
freak skin with a white background. The 
best year for sellers was 1929, when the 
Fromm Brothers, Hamburg, Wis., ranch- 
ers, received the largest fur check in his- 
tory—$1 331,679.35. 


Significance 


Fur ranching has shaken down to 4 
highly specialized business since the boom 
days, when breeding stock cost $15,000 an 
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and almost every Midwestern city 
- its speculative fox farm on the out- 
skirts. Associations of breeders, exchange 
of experience, and growth of scientific 
methods have built a sounder foundation. 


But the rapid expansion of production and - 


consequent price reduction on once rare 

ts cause some producers to fear that 
supply may eventually catch up with 
demand, just as it has in wheat, cotton, 
corn, and other farm products, forcing 
prices below production costs. 


ine 





‘Professionals’ 


for Directors ? 


Among those who lately have been per- 
mitted to say “I told you so” are the critics 
of the way corporate directors function in 
this country. Their strongest talking point 
is the fantastic criminal operation of the 
late Philip Coster-Musica (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 26, 1938, Jan. 2), whose operations 
went long undetected by the McKesson 
& Robbins board. 

Last week one critic, SEC Chairman 
Douglas, addressing the Fort Worth (Tex- 
as) Clearing House Association, offered 
some unofficial suggestions about “making 
boards of directors . . . more actively in- 
terested in their duties, more familiar with 
their companies, and more responsive to 
the interests of their stockholders, whom 
they theoretically represent.” 

Douglas observed that on too many 
boards there were “business colonels of 
the honorary type—ornamental on parade 
but fairly useless in battle.” He pointed 
out that the traditional director’s fee ($20 
a meeting) could hardly command much 
of a busy man’s time and that consequent- 
ly there was a tendency for directors to 
take their duties lightly or “put the op- 
portunities of the office far ahead of the 
respousibilities.” Distinguishing between 
those directors who are also executives of 
the company and those from outside, he 
declared that many “inactive” outsiders 
were simply yes-men for the management. 

The SEC head quoted Ambassador 
Kennedy on the contrast in England, 
where directors are chosen less for prestige 
than for their “special knowledge of the 
business,” where boards are small and men 
seldom serve on more than a few, and 
where directors are adequately compen- 
sated for taking an active part in super- 
vising corporate affairs. Commending these 
policies, Douglas advocated creation here 
of a class of “paid directors”—salaried ex- 
perts whose sole business would be to 
represent stockholders and also the public. 


Significance 


Numerous businessmen agree that it 
would be desirable to have smaller boards 
and to pay directors to take more interest. 
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Investors are particularly interested in 
steps assuring all types of security holders 
of competent, responsible representation. 
But corporation experts are skeptical 
about establishing a “panel” of career-man 
directors.-One-basic- reason for -having di- 
rectors is that successful men with varied 
outside interests can be valuable advisers 
to the management. 

More than half the English directors are 
“professional” in the sense that this is their 
only active occupation. It is estimated that 
nearly 15 per cent depend for their living 
on the fees, which average $1,000 and run 
as high as $6,000 annually from each 
company served. 

One important consideration: Douglas 
apparently believes—and businessmen ap- 
plaud the idea—that whatever is done 
about directorships should be done by 
industry itself, not through legislation. 





Strife in the U.A.W. 


Factional Warfare Rips Union; 


Combatants Call for Convention 


Three months ago the C.1.O. sat its 
heavyweight peacemakers, Sidney Hillman 
and Philip Murray, on the lid of United 
Automobile Workers Union factional trou- 
bles (Newsweek, Sept. 26, 1938). The 
move abated noise but did not release the 
pressure. Last week a full head of factional 
steam generated by new charges of Com- 
munism blew off the lid, splintered doors, 
closed an automobile plant, and left the 
C.1.0. knee deep in hot water. 

The first open break since the C.L.O. 
imposed the truce occurred on Jan. 7 when 
President Homer Martin led 500 Plymouth 
local members from a rump session to their 
union headquarters, broke down a door, 
seized the local’s books, and suspended its 
officers claiming they were Communist- 
dominated. 

Dissension boiled up fast. The anti- 
Martin executive board called a special 
session. They slapped Martin down by 
moving to: (1) take over administration 
of the union until a special convention is 
called; (2) oust Martin from editorship of 
the United Automobile Worker, union 
publication; (3) invite C.I.0. “receivers,” 
whose recall was demanded by Martin, to 
sit in their sessions. Angered by these slaps, 
1,000 Martin supporters at the Packard 
plant dropped their tools Friday, marched 
with other partisans to international head- 
quarters, battered down a door, and pro- 
tested the board’s actions. 





Significance 

A showdown in the bitter U.A.W. battle 
appears inevitable, either through efforts 
to impeach Martin or a special convention 
which both sides now want. The anti- 
Martin group’s strategy is to control union 
publicity channels to consolidate its own 
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Sheer sorcery ... the spell of vibrant 


tropic ports! Sail into Caribbean waters 
with light-hearted comrades; see how 
the first class accommodations—de- 
lightful sea and shore pleasures—Great 
White Fleet hospitality—ift a Guest 
Costes above the usual Winter ng 20 





Especially eaeeek for the tropics, your 
shining white liner gives you an outdoor 
pool, outside stateroom; serves you in- 
comparable food ... entertains you 
with a splendid orchestra, sound mov- 
ies, gay cruise programs. + +++ Every 
Saturday there’s a cruise to Costa Rica 





with 2 calls at Havana, and a visit to 
the Panama Canal Zone (15 Days, $210 
up) ... Every Wednesday a cruise to 
Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) and 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A., with 2 calls 
at Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. and a 
visit to the Panama Canal Zone (15 





Alternate Satur- 


Days—$210 up)... 
days tours to the Highlands of Guate- 


mala with calls at Santiago, Cuba and 
Honduras (26 days, all expenses, $295 
up). Ask about other services from New 
York, Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Fruit Co. 
Pier 3 N.R. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Also Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston. 














SOune BUSINESS TRAINING 


Fathers of young men at Babson 

Institute know their sons are re- 

ceiving thorough preparation for 

responsible positions. At this un- 

usual resident school, every day 

is a business day; students de- 

velop proj yt habits of work at 

=i office desk in a business envi- 

ment. Frequent field trips 

are taken to inakpane establishments. Finance, 

production, distribution and personnel. Inten- 

sive nine months’ course for men with college or 

business experience. Two-year course for young- 
er men. Applications must be filed early. 


Write Registration Office for catalog 


BABSON INSTITUTE weccsccts 


YOU NEED NO “GIFT 


FOR LANGUAGES” 


@ The Linguaphone Method 
makes learning to speak, read 
and write a foreign language 
so simple, ea sy and quick 
that it dispels me “gift for lan- 
uages’' myth. housands, 
rom 6 to 60," now s 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPAN- 
ISH, GERMAN with perfect 
native accent, learned lei- 
surely in their own homes, by 
this =e Maggie ae 


SEND 752;s FREE Trst 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
| 91 | R.C.A. Building - New York City 


HANG-OVERS ENDED...If you take 
too many drinks the night before, here’s 
a quick way to relieve morning-after dis- 
comfort and suffering. Take 1 to 4 table- 
spoonsful of angostura bitters (aromatic) 
in a little water, hot or cold. Safe and 
quick in action, angostura is pleasant 
to take, too. Keep a bottle handy. 
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Onliwon Paper Towels 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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YOULL 
WANT 
IT? 


Bound Volume No. 12 
of Newsweek will be 
ready in the middle of 
February. Why not re- 
serve YOUR copy now. 
You'll find it great con- 
venience in looking up 
the events of the past 
six months. Completely 
indexed, neatly and 
strongly bound, cover- 
ing from July to Decem- 
ber, 1938 it costs only 


$2.50 to Newsweek subscribers 
$3.50 to non-subscribers 


Send 
Mgr., 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


our check NOW to F. D. Pratt, Cire. 
ewsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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position pending the convention. Its chief 
fear is that Martin, who has been in per- 
sonal contact with Ford Motor Co. offi- 
cials, may be able to announce some kind 
of an understanding that would enhance 
his prestige with the rank and file. A possi- 
bility: rank-and-file revolt against both 
factions through a request that the C.L.O. 
administer U.A.W. affairs. 





Labor Notes 


Uncle Sam, protector of labor’s rights, 
was asked last week to take action against 
Uncle Sam, employer. The National Mari- 
time Union complained to the NLRB that 
the United States Maritime Commission 
refused to deal with the union for its 
members working on American-owned 
ships operated by the Southgate Nelson 
Corp. 


§ Organized labor, except for its more 
radical members, has maintained a luke- 
warm attitude generally toward President 
Roosevelt’s national defense program (see 
page 9). Last week William Green, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor president, took 
a more definite stand. Green criticized 
plans to make the National Youth Ad- 
ministration a training school for the 
thousands of aviation mechanics the gov- 
ernment expects to need. He proposed: 
(1) that unions round up their members 
available for such skilled work; (2) that 


unions and employment offices search for 
craftsmen with proper training now jp 
other occupations; (3) that allied fields be 
canvassed for workers who could be 
quickly prepared, and (4) that apprentice 
training programs be stimulated. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Home Furnishings Show 
Retailers of household products are ex. 
pecting brisk business in 1939, judging by 
the activity of their buyers at the inter. 
national home furnishings markets in Chi- 
cago. Furniture manufacturers reported a 
“surprising” increase in dollar volume over 
last year, while sales of household furnish- 
ings rose 38 per cent. Retail stocks of floor 
coverings were reported at a five-year 
low; buying in this line averaged 25 per 
cent ahead of a year ago, with multitex- 
tured broadlooms, woolen throw rugs, and 
hard-surfaced materials especially popular, 
Houlder Hudgins, furniture merchandise 
manager of Montgomery Ward & Co., pre- 
dicted at least a 10 per cent increase in 
retail furniture sales in 1939 and a spurt 
of 25 per cent if a building boom develops. 


SEC vs. Associated Gas 
Announcing it had reasonable grounds 
for believing that the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co.’s registration form filed in 
1935 and annual reports for 1935, 1936, 





International 


Boston Celery Party: In 1773, while citizens thirsted for tea, out- 
raged colonists dumped a shipload of it into the harbor. Last week, with 
fresh vegetables scarce owing to a strike of 5,000 A.F. of L. truck drivers, 
the city dumped this celery—ruined during the six-day tie-up—onto 4 
disposal barge. Strikers won a $2 increase. 
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Acme 


Mrs. Powell, typical customer 


and 1937 contained “false and mislead- 
ing” statements, the SEC scheduled a 
hearing for Feb. 14. Possible penalty: 
delisting the utility’s Class A_ stock 
from the Boston and Los Angeles stock 
exchanges and the New York Curb Ex- 
change, and its common stock from the 
Boston Stock Exchange. In reply Asso- 
ciated stated that “the matters covered 
by the order relate largely to accounting 
theory and principally involve the treat- 
ment of figures and not the figures them- 
selves .. . The company believes that all 
of the questions raised can be answered 
satisfactorily.” 


Lights, Color, Motion 


The Wondersign Corp., American licen- 
sees for an unusual kind of “spectacular” 
shown at the Paris Exposition in 1937, 
announced that the first Wondersign in 
the United States will be put in operation 
on the Palace Theater building, New 
York, on Apr. 30, opening day of the 
New York World’s Fair. Its 27,000 electric 
lamps will reproduce writing and moving 
mages in color. Thirty-six companies can 
rent the spectacular, each being allotted 
20 seconds for an advertisement of indi- 
vidual design that can be changed at 
will, with the entire showing repeated 


every twelve minutes. Sponsors plan a 
chain of Wondersigns with key locations 
in ten cities. 


“Mrs. Typical Customer’ 

Selected as “Mrs. Typical Customer” 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, Mrs. J. Richard Powell, 31-year- 
old Long Island housewife, will attend the 
association’s convention in New York this 
week and tell retail executives what she 
thinks of stores, their merchandise, and 
service. A former librarian and now wife 
of a bank clerk, Mrs. Powell has two chil- 
dren and does all her own housework and 
laundry. Her husband has been taking 
evening courses in banking and kindred 
subjects at Columbia University. “As a 
family,” she wrote the N.R.D.G.A., “we 


are striving upward.” 


Business Notes 

A survey showing that 3,000 stock- 
holders felt Federal tax and legislative 
policies were impeding the flow of capital 
into industry was sent to both houses of 
Congress by the National Association of 
Manufacturers (Newsweek, Dec. 19, 
1938) . .. The World Wheat Advisory 
Committee, meeting in London, decided to 
recommend another world wheat confer- 
ence and appointed a committee to pre- 
pare an agenda (Newsweek, Jan. 9) ... 
Chairman Lea of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in- 
troduced a transportation bill embodying 
most of the recommendations recently 
submitted to the President by the union- 
management committee (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 2, 9). 


Trends 


Industrial production in December, 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index, reached 104 
per cent of the 1923-25 average, compared 
with 103 per cent in November and 76 
last May. The 1938 average was 86, as 
against 110 in 1937. 


Machine tool orders in December rose 
above the corresponding month a year 
ago for the first time in 1938, reaching 
146.5 per cent of the 1926 average, com- 
pared with 112.2 in November and 142.7 
in December 1937. 


New construction started in December 
reached a ten-year peak for the closing 
month of the year, with contracts totaling 
389,439,000, a 29 per cent gain over the 
previous month and 86 per cent more 
than in December 1937, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Factory sales of automobiles in De- 
cember are estimated by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association at 411,200 
units, 5 per cent above the previous 
month and 18 per cent more than in De- 
cember 1937. For the full year 1938, 
sales were 2,659,881, a decline of 47 per 
cent from 1937. 


FEB. 11"..A GALA 
-CRUISE-VOYAGE 


California 
and Mexieo 


BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 


LINER 


WASHINGTON 


VIA HAVANA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


Imagine sailing the 5,000 Mile ‘*Sun- 
shine Route” around America on this 
superb American ship ... visiting 
Havana, the Panama Canal, quaint 
Acapulco, Mexico... then climaxed 
by a royal reception on the West 
Coast for the largest American liner 
ever to visit California. 


ROUND TRIP CRUISE-VOYAGE (31 Days) 
First Class, $495 up; Tourist Cabin, $243 up. 


ONE WAY FARES: 
First Class, $275 up; Tourist Cabin, $135 up. 


Also combination air, rail and water tours. 
*From California, Feb. 28th. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details or 


U.S. Lines 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
One Broadway, New York + 216 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago + 
665 Market St., San Francisco + 19 King St. East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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Sunarc 


IN ivedicneo SUNLIGHT 


Feel fit— Correct your weight — Improve 
your figure! SAVE TIME—Filteen enjoy- 
able minutes will benefit you more than 
an hour’s walk in June sunshine. Regain 
“pep” and ist to di . on the 
Battle Creek HEALTH WALKER — under 
health-giving rays of the Battle Creek 
SUNARC. The SAFE approved way for 
busy men and women to keep young. 
SAVE MONEY. 











RITE OR MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMBINATION PRICE 


EQUIPMENT 


atthe hy COMPANY 


DEPT. N-19, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
CT ee 


Please send free folder, Users’ Opin- 
ions and DIRECT FACTORY PRICE on 
your SUNARC and Health Walker 














Presenting 


RALPH ROBEY 


Who writes “Business Tides.” 


2 ALPH ROBEY is an _ economist 
turned journalist, whose long years of as- 
sociation with business activities have 
given him an unusually authoritative 
knowledge of business conditions and 
problems. 

For “Business Tides,” his watchful eye 
views the whole sea of business . . . man- 
ufacturing, retailing, distribution, domes- 
tic and foreign trade and transport. He 
checks, charts and clocks its tidal ebb and 
flow, and in each week’s Newsweek, he re- 
ports on the current state of the business 
body, the outlook for the future, and the 
underlying forces and factors that influ- 
ence the destinies of business. 

Mr. Robey’s background might well 
serve as a model for those ambitious for 
a career in finance, economics, and busi- 
ness analysis and interpretation. He has 
been a statistician for the Federal Reserve 
Board, has taught economics at a promi- 
nent American university, and has been 
an editor on Business and Finance for two 
nationally known newspapers. 

Yet, despite these activities, Robey has 
found time to earn several university de- 
grees, and to delve more deeply into fi- 
nance and economics, under the guidance 
of such renowned authorities as Drs. Selig- 


man, W. C. Mitchell, and H. Parker Wil- 
lard. 

Mr. Robey’s reputation for impartiality 
is grounded in fact. He has done research 
for both President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Landon . . . and of Robey’s own 
views, a close friend says, “A good econo- 
mist is neither conservative nor liberal.” 

Consequently, Robey enjoys the confi- 
dence and friendship of business leaders 
and financiers, as well as critics of the 
profit system ... and as a result, Robey 
is able to draw upon their knowledge, 
views and opinions to augment his own 
extensive fund of information. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





"There is only one group around 
Wall Street that always knows abso- 
lutely just what is going to happen. 
They are the so-called stock-market 
chart readers. They are an amazing lot. 
Ask one of them whether the market is 
going up or down and he not only will 
answer that for you but as well will tell 
you just how far it is going up or down, 
and how soon. It’s all a matter of the 
pattern being made by the market 
curve. 

To most of us, of course, none of this 
makes much sense. We cannot see any 
logical reason why, just because the 
market *breaks through a previous re- 
sistance point, it must necessarily go to 
substantially lower levels. And the same 
on the upside. But to the chart reader 
it is all perfectly clear and so certain 
that there is no use debating the issue. 
Industrial activity, business profits, la- 
bor policies, government spending, re- 
armament programs, and other such 
factors that concern the rest of us are 
so much eyewash to the confirmed chart 
reader. All he needs to foretell the fu- 
ture are stock prices. It must be won- 
derful to have the faith—and strange or 
not, enough people do have the faith to 
make their conclusions a significant ele- 
ment in the market. And last Friday, 
the thirteenth, it looked for a while as 
though they might upset us. 

The threat of the upset came about 
as a result of one of the most curious 
movements in the market in many 
months. The high of the market since 
the 1937-38 depression low was 158, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. That was on the run-up fol- 
lowing the election last November. 
Thereafter prices slowly declined until 
November 28 and then again began to 
climb. To the chart readers, however, a 
new resistance point on the downside 
had been established. It was at 146.14. 
If it held in the next decline the out- 
look would be bright; if it was violated 
a new resistance point further down the 
line would have to be established, which 
in due time also would have to be 
“tested” by another decline before one 
could be sure we were not in some kind 
of a bear market. The great question 
for the chart readers and their follow- 
ers, in other words, was whether the 146 
level would hold. If it did there is no 
cause for worry; if it didn’t, if prices 


Don’t Let It Scare You 


by RALPH ROBEY 


broke through 146 on volume selling, 
it’s time to unload and buy back at a 
lower level. 

The test, or at least a test, came last 
Friday. After the low of last November 
prices had climbed to 155 on January 
4. Then a reaction set in which carried 
on day after day. By the closing last 
Thursday the average was down to 
147.33. Friday opened still lower, at 
146.71. At that point a little buying 
came in and by twelve o'clock prices 
had stiffened to 147.30. But selling 
started again and by one o’clock the 
market had slipped to 146.93, by two 
o'clock to 146.65, and by the close to 
146.52. But the level had held. Satur- 
day the market opened strong and 
closed up almost two points, at 148.26. 
To the chart readers the test had been 
met. There was no occasion for selling. 

But to the rest of us what does this 
decline mean? Does it mean that some- 
thing has turned sour in our economic 
system—that the outlook for the next 
few months has become less favorable 
than was thought to be the case a few 
weeks ago? 

The answer is all on the favorable 
side. There has been no appreciable 
change in the outlook for business as 
compared with a month ago when the 
market was ten points higher. Nothing 
has turned sour. There is no evidence 
to indicate that earlier optimism needs 
to be shaded. 

What, then, has caused the market to 
drop to its previous lows? The explana- 
tion is to be found largely in a new out- 
burst of worrying about the European 
situation. The testimony of Ambassa- 
dors Kennedy and Bullitt on the seri- 
ousness of that problem gave many peo- 
ple the jitters. In addition, some traders 
thought our rearmament program would 
involve materially larger amounts than 
requested by the President. Combine 
these two factors with the host of indi- 
vidual reasons for selling that always is 
present and the significance of this de- 
cline completely vanishes in so far as 
its having any relation to our domestic 
business situation is concerned. 

In a word, the decline not only is 
nothing to be disturbed about, but 
rather is one of those aggravating de- 
velopments which should be entirely 
forgotten when thinking about the fu- 
ture business trend. 



























CAPITOL 
LIMITED 


BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 


Only Diesel -Powered train 
between Chicago and the 
East, B & O’s CAPITOL 
LIMITED —now Streamlined 
—reflects the newest in 
smart styling—with its 
alluring blue, gray and gold 
colorings and the newly- 
designed interiors. 


You'll be fascinated by its 
inviting decorations and 
appointments—its many 
unusual travel comforts. 
And if you’ve never ridden 
behind a Diesel-Powered 
locomotive, you'll marvel at 
the smooth, quiet ride! No 
jolts or jars to disturb your 
rest. It’s like gliding ! 

All-Pullman and Air-Condi- 
tioned. Everything for your travel 
comfort —including Sunroom Ob- 
servation Lounge Car; Private 
Bedrooms, Drawing Rooms,Com- 
partments and Section S 8; 
Colonial Diner, Club Car. Train 
Secretary, Barber-Valet, Maid- 
Manicure, Radios. No extra fare. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, JANUARY 23, 193, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Shadow and Substance 


The businessman who has been 
having bad moments since the President’s 
whacking budget was presented to the 
country some days ago can get some meas- 
ure of comfort if he remembers that the 
man who presented this financial report 
was a politician—not an accountant. The 
words of a politician are designed to make 
a case for public consumption. His expres- 
sions are not accurate statements of em- 
pirical facts: they are emotional, general, 
conceptual. 

It must be remembered further that 
those upon whom the President leans most 
heavily in phrasing such statements are 
not economists, but lawyers. If the Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers were, say, graduates 
of the Harvard Business School, the busi- 
nessman would understand his language 
better. But they are graduates of the Har- 
vard Law School and other law schools, 
and consequently the President’s utter- 
ances are heavily colored by lawyer-think- 
ing. Political-thinking still stems much 
more largely from lawyer-thinking than it 
does from business-thinking. That’s the 
reason why there are more lawyers in 
politics than businessmen. 

The President has been moving from 
one year’s end to another without much 
consistent planning as to how he is going 
to improve the state of the government’s 
finances. He has trusted to his skill to 
draw, at each year’s end, a pleasing pic- 
ture, in preference to driving himself to 
the task of rearranging the unpleasant 
facts out of which the picture must be 
made. His situation at the beginning of 
1939 was particularly discouraging. De- 
spite the humiliating fact that time and 
again he has given budgetary assurances 
that were not realized, he found it neces- 
sary to stand up before Congress and the 
country once again with a colossal budget 
for the coming year and little hope to of- 
fer for the year after this. 

For this reason, as a politician, he found 
it necessary to dress up his budget mes- 
sage with certain rhetorical flourishes 
meant to sweeten the pill without chang- 
ing its essential contents. Finding it im- 
possible to make the figures themselves 
more palatable, he developed a new finan- 
cial vocabulary to envelop them and con- 
cocted a new financial philosophy to act 
as a chaser so that the patient could down 
them with less gagging. 

Unfortunately, the chaser proved to be 
more bitter than the medicine’ And so, 
paradoxically, it is the rationale for this 


year’s expenditures that has been greeted 
with the groans and handwringings of 
businessmen rather than the size of the 
projected expenditures themselves. For the 
rationale, the alibi, suggests that Mr. 
Roosevelt views the continuing deficit 
with utter complacency—that he considers 
it, in fact, a desirable and a rather won- 
derful thing. 

There is first the assumption that pump 
priming was responsible for the recovery 
after 1933. This overlooks the facts 
(pointed out by Harry Scherman in The 
Saturday Evening Post of Dec. 31, 1938) 
that the pump was not dry in 1933 and 
that the government’s expenditures added 
merely a trifling amount to the total sum 
of private spending. It overlooks the fact 
that the most spirited recovery in 1933 
took place before there was any actual 
government spending induced by Roose- 
velt. It also overlooks the enormous effect 
of Roosevelt’s handling of the bank crisis 
upon public confidence. 

Then there is, in the message, the partial 
discarding of the concept of pump priming. 
Certainly the concept of pump priming 
for which the English economist, Keynes, 
was responsible is tossed out the window. 
The Keynes idea was to reduce spending 
just as rapidly as possible in a period of 
increased business and to expand spending 
during a period of slackening business. 
This two-sided concept is now abandoned. 
We are told not that we should have less 
government spending as business improves. 
We are told that there ought to be a cu- 
mulative pushing up of expenditures from 
one level to another because we will not 
only push up the national income by con- 
tinuing to push up government expendi- 
tures, but, in fact, make the national 
budget balance almost automatically. 


I is at this point that the new vo- 
cabulary bursts upon us. The word “spend- 
ing” is not used. Instead there is the word 
“investment”—which has a Rock-of-Gi- 
braltar sound. There are the words “as- 
set,” “durable,” and, on the other hand, is 
the word “extraordinary,” which suggests 
that while the bill this year is pretty big, 
this year is something extra-special and 
the coming ones may not be like it. 

The process of prettifying the sad news, 
in short, is carried so far that the Admin- 
istration will have to go only a bit further 
before its annual budget messages are 
studded with such comforting epitaphs 
as the following: in referring to “spending 
for assets”—“if my bark sink ’tis to an- 
other sea”; in referring to “extraordinary 
expenditures”—“he that dies this year 


is quit for the next”; in referring to “dy; 
able improvements”—“gone but not for. 
gotten.” 

Yet all such verbal hocus-pocus muy 
not be taken too seriously. For it is merely 
the way of a politician with an ugly fact. 
It is merely Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt ty 
put the best possible face upon his record, 
Its arguments do not warrant the worried 
consideration economists are giving them; 
because the arguments never would haye 
been presented had there been a somewhat 
greater improvement in business than the 
Administration’s policies of the last few 
years made possible; because the argu. 
ments will be dropped when there is an im. 
provement in business; because, believe jt 
or not, their chief proponent is not a gen. 
uine convert to the spending school. 


M.z. Roosevelt is an unwilling and 
belated victim of the seductive argument 
of the spending school. He never did any- 
thing with a better heart than recommend 
to Congress the Economy Bill of 1933. It 
was only after long persuasion that he was 
brought to the point where he would ask 
Congress for a large public-works allot- 
ment. After he had recommended it, and 
after Congress had granted it, he stood be- 
hind Budget Director Douglas in his ef- 
forts to put the brakes on Secretary Ickes. 
Those who have known him over the years 
know that he would rather leave the 
United States Government with a bal- 
anced budget than almost any other single 
thing. It is only the politician in him that 
has caused him to present this double-sided 
budget—the one telling you how much the 
government is costing you, the other sup- 
posed to make you feel better about it. 

The President’s message, of course, com- 
pletely mistakes the true purpose of a 
budget. A budget is a cash account of ex- 
pected income and projected outlays. It 
is not an inventory of the country’s wealth. 
The Treasury and the nation are not 
identical. The Treasury acts as a paying 
and receiving teller: the nation is a pro- 
prietor. The balance sheet of the Treasury 
is not designed to set forth a theoretical 
appraisal of the wealth of the country it- 
self, but to inform the citizens how much 
of their income they will have to give up 
to the Treasury. To confuse these things 
is to invite the most unfortunate kind of 
delusion. 

The names for spending have changed 
several times in the past three years, but 
the multiplication table has remained the 
same for centuries. It is to be hoped that 
both Congress and taxpayers are more 
clear-headed about this cold fact than the 
President seems to be. It certainly begins 
to look as though Congress were in no 
mood to accept the new era in government 
bookkeeping. Congress will spend a good 
deal of money, but it will do so because it 
wants to spend and not because it is being 
hornswoggled by new names for spending. 
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Master De Luxe Sport Sedan 


Us Migher Quality Speaks Quickly 


lo your eye - lo your mind - lo Your pockelbook 


ONLY CHEVROLET 
GIVES SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 


PERFECTED VACUUM GEARSHIFT* « NEW AERO- 
STREAM STYLING, NEW BODIES BY FISHER « NEW 
LONGER RIDING-BASE e CHEVROLET'S FAMOUS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX e PERFECTED HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES e NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY « 
PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM (with Im- 
proved Shockproof Steering)* e TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 


* Available on all models at slight extra cost. 
bAvailable on Master De Luxe models only. 


General Motors Instalment Plan—Convenient, economical 
monthly payments. A General Motors Valve. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


v? The absolute quality-dominance of 
Chevrolet in the field of low-priced 
m cars is even more apparent this 
you year than in the past, even though 
Chevrolet prices for 1939 are sub- 

stantially lower. 
You will see this higher quality 
yon plainly mirrored in Chevrolet’s 
smarter, smoother body lines; you will feel it 
‘come to thrilling life in Chevrolet's more vigor- 
ous performance; and you will recognize its 
influence again in Chevrolet’s lower costs for 

gas, oil and upkeep. 

Higher quality runs all through the car, from 
basic design to beautifully curved Turret Top, 
from raw materials to the last finely-tailored 
appointment; and this higher quality is the whole 
secret of the greatest of all Chevrolet economies 
—its unusually long life. 

Ask your nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thor- 
ough demonstration of the new Chevrolet for 


1939—today! 
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Turn to Old Angus 
—the“Noble Scotch.” 

Turn to Old Angus— 
the “Gentle as a Lamb” 
Scotch. . . . Turn to Old 
Angus—the whisky whose 
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